Maclsaac 


Neko Case ~ 


-E€ddi Reader 
Pete Morton 

~ Chuck Broc sis 
matnon : 


ite cate Ay Alinés 
Welch, Kane a Raplin 


Live in Providence DVD 


Live in Providence \s 
Richard Thompson’s 
first DVD. It captures 
this master of guitar 
and song at the top of 
his game performing 
his most beloved 
compositions in con- 
cert. Joining Richard 
is Pete Zorn - horns, 
mandolin, guitar, 
vocals,Rory 
McFarlane - electric 
and upright bass and 
Earl Harvin - drums, 
and percussion. 


¢ 10 bonus tracks 
including an interview 
and 2 songs from 
Austin City Limits 


Jeffery Foucault 


STRIPPING CANE 


Equal parts folk, old coun 
try, and roots Americana, 
Stripping Cane ranges 
from hellfire to homespun, 
every song edged with the 
desperation of the blues and 
tempered with a brooding 
sweetness. The writing is 
spare and intoxicating, 
and the compositions 
have a lyrical style that is 
both literate and rough. 


IN STORES NOW IN STORES NOW 


Colin Linden Lynn Miles 


Circles In the Stream 


Peter Mulvey 


KITCHEN RADIO 


_ | On Kitchen Radio, Peter Mulvey 
| has put the songwriting solidly 
| front and center, and the result 
is a moving, deft portrait of a 
| place where the personal and 
| the worldwide intersect. Images 
| of travel and longing weave 
| through the album - 
for meaning, for love, for home, 
for a peaceful world, for peace 
of mind 


Big Circumstance 


AVAILABLE IN STORES and ONLINE AT WWW.TRUENORTHRECORDS.COM 


Richard Thompson Lori McKenna 


BITTERTOWN ' 


“ Like Patty Griffin, | 
Maria McKee and | 
numerous — other 
gifted but modest- 
selling females 
singer/songwriters, 
McKenna folds folk, 
rock and country 
textures into wistful | 
and wry reflections on | 
heartache and faith. 
Her ripe, tangy voice 
is equally suited to | 
the rueful wit of 
Monday Afternoon and the pierced longing of Pour...Bittertown is 
a lovely place to spend a rainy afternoon, whatever the 
weather.” - USA Today 


In Stores Now! 


Tony Furtado 


These Chains 


“Tony Furtado keeps pulling new rabbits out of his hat. A former Grand National banjo champion, 
he's ventured deeper into his eclectic bluegrass-rock-blues fusion and mastered the slide guitar 
as well. On These Chains , Furtado has pushed his singing and songwriting to the fore, offering 
a batch of impressive originals” —Amazon.com 


the mammals 


fOcK THAT BABE 


The Mammals’ trade- 
mark — sound: origi 
songs and traditional fid- 
oe and banjo tunes 
ape with the energ 
and attack of a rock ba 
Rock That Babe includes 
13 gems that jum p toe 
genre to genre with their 
infectious mix of old 


a longing 


school folk to punk-ishly 
delivered trad revisionism. 


IN STORES NOW 


NEW RELEASES COMING IN EARLY 2005 


Oysterband Kelly Joe Phelps 


LOOK FOR 3 NEW REISSUES FROM THE BRUCE COCKBURN CATALOGUE 


Sunwheel Dance 


Cover story 


30. . .Gay and proud, Ferron conquered 
da past of sexual and physical abuse to 
_ blaze a trail for North American feminist, 
) singer-songwriters. Mentor to the likes of 
| Tracy Chapman and Ani DiFranco, Ferron 
made one of the greatest records ever to 
come out of Canada, Shadows On A 
| Dime. And now she has recorded her first 
album of original songs in almost eight 
~ years. From A Goatpath retains much of 
the magical acoustic, folk spirit of her 
_ early critical triumphs 
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| Quotable — 


“W hen I was younger I was working so 
~ hard to change myself I almost changed into 
someone else. So I thought, “Well, I don’t 
_ think I’m going to do that. Because that’s just 
as lost as anything.’ ’m looking in the mirror 
now and saying, “Well, you’re not perfect but 
: you are you’. — Ferron 


33 


Eddi Reader 


- _ As far as other piano players, I didn’t have 

- much exposure to any classical music except 
: for the little jazz ditty at the beginning of Mr. 
_ Dressup.— Ashley Maclssac 


Tunyyqn | 


- “T don’t think we’ve ever seen an adminis- 
* tration like this. They are a bunch of liars.” 
— Chuck Brodsky on American politics 


60 |... When First | Went To 
Caledonia. Trad. Arranged, Tony Cuffe 
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BLACK HEN MUSIC 


SHUYLER JANSEN 


Hobotron 


"Telling tales of sinners, 
saints, damnation and 
redemption, the music's got 
that western wind blowing 
through it" 

Edmonton Sun 


BHCD 99962 


THE DEBUT SOLO CD FROM THE FRONTMAN OF ONE 
OF CANADA'S BEST-LOVED BANDS, OLD RELIABLE. 


JENNY WHITELEY 


Ho petown Jenny whiteley 


".. Soul stirring vocals and 
heartfelt lyrics...an amazing talent 
with something unique to 
contribute to the folk music 
tradition in this country. 

...@ Stunning collection of 
haunting folk and country songs...” 
The Echo 


THE FOLLOWUP ALBUM FROM THE JUNO AWARD 
WINNING SINGER/SONGWRITER FINDS HER 
BREAKING NEW GROUND WITH A STELLAR 
SUPPORTING CAST. 


*HOPETOWN® 


BHCD 14742 


JIM BYRNES 


Fresh Horses 


"Expressive, dramatic vocals... |\ | 
encyclopedic knowledge of 
form..." 

Times Colonist 


a 


BHCD 14752 


SAMPLE SONGS ONLINE: 
www.blackhenmusic.com 


presents 


TOUR DATES 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


COON OUP WH = 


Sudbury,ON / Townehouse Tavern 
Peterborough,ON / Montreal House 
Toronto,ON / Mitzi's Sister (1554 Queen St W) 
Hamilton,ON / Corktown Tavern 
Windsor,ON / Phog Lounge 

Ottawa,ON / Manx 

Kingston,ON / Elixir Nightclub 
Toronto,ON / Venue TBA 

Montreal, QUE / Le Swimming 
Brantford,ON / Venue TBA 

Guelph,ON / Venue TBA 
Kitchener/Waterloo,ON / Starlight 

Sault Ste Marie,ON / Downbeat (pending) 
Dryden,ON / Drifters Claim (pending) 
Winnipeg,MB / Pyramid (pending) 
Regina,SK / Cathedral (pending) 
Saskatoon,SK / Amigos (pending) 
Edmonton,AB / Sidetrack Café 
Edmonton,AB / The Black Dog Freehouse 


TOUR DATES 
* (with Lightfoot Tribute) 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


HIS FIRST CD IN ALMOST 10 YEARS, THIS JUNO AWARD 


WINNING BLUES ARTIST TEAMS UP WITH THE ZUBOT 
AND DAWSON BAND ON THIS CRITICALLY ACCLAIMED 
ACOUSTIC RELEASE. 


8-9 
12 

13 
14-16 
21 


. 28 


Kingston,ON / The Octave Theatre 

(with Keith Glass, Del Vezeau) 

Toronto,ON / The Tranzac 

(with Corin Ramond, Joey Wright, The Roustabouts) 

Maberly,ON / The Maberly Hall 

(with Keith Glass, Oh Susanna) 

Peterborough,ON / Market Hall * 

Ottawa,ON / National Library Theatre * 

St.Catherines,ON / Brock Centre for Performing Arts * 

Port Hope,ON / Capito! Theatre * 

Toronto,ON / Hugh's Room* 

Owen Sound,ON / The Fire Hall Upstairs, 
Georgian Bay Folk Society 

Huntsville, ON / TBA 


THE GREAT UNCLES OF THE REVOLUTION 


= Blow The House Down 


Instrumental Album of the Year 
2004 Western Canadian Music Awards 


Contemporary Jazz Album 
of the Year 
2004 Juno Awards 


é 
Ps 


+He ROUSE Ad OWH 


BHCD 14192 


ALSO AVAILABLE: ZUBOT AND DAWSON, GEOFF BERNER, DON ROOKE AND OTHERS! 


distributed by Maximum | Universal Music Canada 
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: Canada 


adian Talent on Records 


Blue Rodeo 
IN STEREOVISION 


Blue Rodeo celebrates their 20th 
Anniversary with this must have 
collector's piece for any Blue 
Rodeo fan. 


BlveFo 
{Stercovisien} 


e directed by renowned Canadian 
filmmaker, Ron Mann 

e 2 brand new songs, recorded live 

© original 5 band-member reunion 
concert 

e 12 historic performances 

¢ Sweet Soul Music (An Appreciation 
Of Blue Rodeo BysPaul Quarrington) 


www.bluerodeo.com 


Available now at your favourite 
music store. 
WWw.warnermusic.ca 


WARNER MUSIC 
CANADA 


PENGUINEGGS 


Canada’s Folk, Roots 
and World Music Magazine 


Issue No, 23 Autumn 2004 
Issn: 73060205 
10942 80 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada, T6G OR1 


Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Fax: (780) 437-4603 


Wwww.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs @shaw.ca 


Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson, Terry 
Wickham and Guy Carson. 

Distribution: Kyle and Alex Hamilton 

Penguin Eggs welcomes news, live reviews, 
features and photos, but cannot accept responsi- 
bility for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any articles or 
artwork. We publish four times a year: Summer 
(June), Autumn (September), Winter 
(December) and Spring (March). 

Unless noted, all text and photographs are copy- 
righted and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. While we take care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable if 
found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful Penguin Eggs —a collec- 
tion of mainly traditional British folk songs re- 
vitalized with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. 
Released in Britain in 1980, it has grown into a 
source of inspiration for such young, gifted per- 
formers as Kate Rusby and Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982. He has never fully recovered and 
now seldom performs. His care and respect 
shown for the tradition and prudence to recog- 
nize the merits of innovation makes Penguin 
Eggs such an outrageously fine recording. This 
magazine strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic 
Jones’ Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records in Europe and Shanachie in North 
America. 


Penguin Eggs is published and printed in 
Canada with generous financial support 
from the Alberta Foundation for the Arts 

and the Canada Council for the Arts. 


The Alberta 
Abert 


Foundation 
for the Arts count akin 


COMMITTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE AND THE ARTS 
Ss Canada Council 
<4) for the Arts 


[editorial 


All roads, it appears, lead to Montreal this 


| coming spring. For the first time since 

| Vancouver, 2001, the North American Folk 
Alliance holds its annual conference out- 

| side of the U.S. of A. The fact that it will be 
| held in conjunction with Strictly Mundial — 
| an event initiated by the oddly titled 


European Forum of Worldwide Music 
Festivals — whose mandate is to promote 


| world music only adds to the allure of a vis- 


it to cosmopolitan Montreal in February. 
Despite constant grumbling about regis- 


| tration costs and the quality of talent show- 
| casing — death by a thousand singer-song- 


writers, as fRoots editor Ian Anderson once 


| caustically but succinctly remarked — the 
| annual Alliance conference is the most im- 


| WOMEX 


portant event of its kind outside of Europe’s 
/orld Music Exposition). 
Vancouver, for instance, launched The Be 


| Good Tanyas and The Waifs, neither of 


| whom have ever looked back. 


As important and as well organised as 


| these events surely are, size, my dears, mat- 
| ters less and less. On a more modest, man- 
| ageable scale, wonderful conventions, as 


those established by the Ontario Council of 
Folk Festivals and the Music Industry of 
Nova Scotia actually provide more work- 
able opportunities for all in attendance. 
Well run, astutely booked (for the most 


| part) and financially feasible, they offer a 


wonderful, friendly method of discovering 
new talent first hand in the far-flung corners 


| of this huge country of ours. Only problem 
is, there isn’t enough of them. Sure, there 


are various regional music industry affilia- 


| tions but, like the Junos, their focus is high 
| profile pop acts. Folk Alliance Canada 


seems to have successfully latched on to 
sympathetic Maritime music industry func- 
tions. But there’s really nothing between 
Ontario and the Pacific Ocean. What to do 
about it is the million dollar question. 


| Should Folk Alliance Canada take a lead 
| role? Possibly, although its human re- 


sources are spread thin as it is. Or, how 
about it create active provincial affiliations? 
Whatever, there’s an agreeable profes- 
sional spirit currently abroad in Canada’s 
folk community. It’s reflected in the polite 


| and effective manner the volunteers who 
| staffed the OCFF and Nova Scotia Music 


Week conventions dealt with delegates. It’s 


| reflected in the customary clockwork effi- 
| ciency of our brilliantly run folk festivals. 


And it’s reflected in the faces of foreign vis- 
itors amazed at the standard of musical tal- 


| ent nurtured here. All roads may lead to 


Montreal, but just remember the possible 


| colourful detours along the way. A happy 
| New Year to one and all. 


| 


— Roddy Campbell 
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. Leonard Cohen 


SOONNAROMS \ 


Twelve Girls Band 
Po’ Girl 

Jesse Cook 

David Francey 
Keb’ Mo’ 

The Wailin’ Jennys 
Be Good Tanyas 
Be Good Tanyas 
Harry Manx 

R.L. Burnside 
Lucinda Williams 
Jimmy Rankin 
Gordon Lightfoot 
Sue Foley 

Old Crow Medicine Show 
Oscar Lopez 
Rokia Traore 
Jesse Cook 
Various Artists 


Deven Banhart 

Leonard Cohen 

The Sadies 

Wilco 

Deven Banhart 

k.d. lang 

Ben Harper & The Blind Boys... 
Lhasa 

Rokia Traoré 


Mark Knopfler 

Tom Waits 

Madeleine Peyroux 

Various Artists 

Ben Harper & The Blind Boys... 
Neko Case 

Guy Davis 

Richard Buckner 

Willie Nelson 


Tom Waits 
Kasey Chambers 
David Francey 
Sharon Shannon 
Ben Harper & The Biind Boys... 
Various Artists 

Buddy Miller 

Hans Theessink 

Maria Dunn 

Chuck Prophet 

Joni Mitchell 

Steve Earle 

Tony Furtado 

Suzzie & Maggie Roche 

k.d. lang 


Beil 


“fieal Gone ore 


Dear Heather 


(Columbia) 
Eastern Energy (Platia) 
Vagabond Lullabies (Nettwerk) 
Nomad (Norada) 
The Waking Hour (Jericho Beach) 
Peace.... (Sony) 
40 Days (Jericho Beach) 
Chinatown (Nerttwerk) 
Blue Horse (Nerttwerk) 
West Eats Meat (Dog My Cat) 
Bothered Mind (Fat Possum) 
World Without Tears (Lost Highway) 
Handmade (Capitol) 
Harmony (Linus) 
Change (Ruf) 
Old Crow Medicine Show (Nettwerk) 
Flashback (Narada) 
Bowmbo i (Nonsuch) 
Free Fall (Norada) 
Nuevo Latino (Putumayo) 


Nino Rijo (Young Gody 
Dear Heather (Columbia) 
Favourite Colours (Outside 

A Ghost Is Born (Nonsuch) 
Rejoicing In T (Young God) 
hymns of The 49th Parallel (Nonsuch) 
There Will Be Light (Virgin) 


The Living Road 
Bowmboi 


( Audiogramme) 


(Nonesuch) 


hymns of The 49th Parallel —_(Nonsuch) _ 


Shangri-La (Universal) 
Real Gone (Anti) 
Careless Love (Rounder) 
Por Vida (Or) 

There Will Be Light (Virgin) 

The Tigers Have Spoken (Anti) 
Legacy (Festival) 
Dents And Shells (Merge) 

It Always Will Be (Lost Highway) 


rn oie 


Real Gone 
Wayward Angel (Warner) 
The Waking Hour (Jericho Beach) 
Libertango (Compass) 
. There Will Be Light (Virgin) 
Blues Lounge (Putumayo) 
Universal United House. . . (Sony) 
Bridges (Festival) 
We Were Good People (Festival) 
Age of Miracles (Sony) 
Dreamland (Warner) 
The Revolution Starts Here (E-Squared) 
These Chains (True North) 
Why The Long Face (Red House) 
hymns of The 49th Parallel (Nonsuch) 


Maria Dunn 


hmv top 15 


moondance top 10 


ee ee ee a | 
ABRONASGONDTS 


y Busha Vista Soclal Club” 


Buena Vista Social Club 
The Gypsy Kings Roots 

Lhasa La Liorona 

Youssou N’Dour Egypt 

Etta James Best of 


Bebel Gilberto 
Twelve Girls Band 


Tanto Tempo 
Eastern Energy 


Alison Krauss Live 
Buena Vista Social Club 

Spanish Harlem Orchestra 
Keb’ Mo’ 
Ibrahim Ferrer 
Angeliqé Kidjo 


galliard top 10 


Sige re ee 
Kieran Kane & Kevin Welch 
Slaid Cleeves 
Sandy Lopcic Orchestra 


The Bills 


Gerardo Nunez 


Mudejar 


Wake The Dead 


y 
Pork Belly Futures. 
Sharlene Wallace 
Gordie Sampson 
Mae Moore & Lester Quitzau 


Jory Nash 


J.P. Cormier 
Various Artists 


Danu 


David Francey 


Popes 
Po’ Girl 
Silverhearts 


Martin Simpson 


Nick Drake 


_ The Blind Boys 


Presents Ibrahim Ferrer 
Across 110th Street 
Keep It Simple 

Cuban Collection 
Oyaya 


You Can’t Save Everybody 
Wishbones 

Balkea 

Let Em Run 

Andango EI Tempo 

Cartas Al Rey Moro 
Buckdancers Choice 


The Binscors Of Rembetiko. 


ait ae from October sales in all F 
MV stores thot across Canada 


Pee Nees 
(World Circuit) 
(Warner Bros) 
(Audiogramme) 
(Nonesuch) 
(Virgin) 

(Six Degrees) 
(Platia) 
(Rounder) 
(World Circuit) 
(Libertad) 
(Sony) 
(Universal) 


(Sony) 


- Compiled from October sales at Galliard 
Music, 101 - 3 Fan Tan Alley, Victoria, BC 


(Network) 
(Compass) 
(Rounder) 
(Network) 
(Borealis) 
(Act) 

(Jubal Media) 
(Red Wing) 


Compiled from October sales at Music, 
4137A 263 Huron Rd., Sebringville, Ontario 


_ fhym 

The Waking Hour 
Way Past Midnight 
Beyond The Waves 
Sunburn 
Oh My! 
Spaz Loves Wheezie 
A Mandolin Collection 
Canoe Songs Vol 1 


Peterborough, Ontario 


. . « There Will Be Light : 
The Road Less Travelled 
The Waking Hour 
Release The Beast 
Vagabond Lullabies 
Our Precious City 
Definitive Collection 
Made To Love Magic 


Compiled 
1317 Commercial Drive 


(Virgin) 


‘(Won 


(Jericho Beach) 
(Opening Night) 
(Independent 
(MapleMusic) 
(Festival) 
(Independent) 
(Patio Records) 


(Portage!) 


Compiled from October sales at 
Moondance,425 george St., N 


(Shanachie) 
(Jericho Beach) 
(Recall) 
(Nettwerk) 
(Killer) 

(Topic) 


(Island) 


Ee ee a oe 
, Vancouver, B.C. 


tim harrigot 


www.timharricon.ca 


“A true standout!” 


- Sing Out! 


“Ballads at their best” 
-Penguin Egge 


“A beguiling songwriter” 
- Acoustic Guitar 


www.enochkent.ca 


“Kent’s soft, burred voice 
is a magic instrument” 
-Toronto Star 


“In the fine old mould of 


Prokla Traore 


(Nonesuch) Ewan MacColl” - Dirty Linen 
5, Various Artists Tangle Eye (Rounder) 
6. Youssou N’Dour Egypt (Nonesuch) 
7. Thievery Corporation Babylon Rewound (Esc) steppe las ereent 
8. Feist Let It Diel (aac) 2nd AV As ee acencd = 
9. Tinariwen Ammassakoul (Universal : 
10. Po’ Girl Vagabond Lullabies (Nettwerk) (toll-free) 1-888-923-3879 
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Ric Arboit: Nettwerk Records 


Nettwerk Records Expands Its Roots 

By Tim Readman 

“There’s no master plan. We’ve always signed 
what we like,” says Nettwerk Records presi- 
dent, Ric Arboit. 

True enough. It is what they like that seems to 
have changed. Clumsy Lovers, Po’ Girl, Old 
Crow Medicine Show, Nathan, Oh Susanna 
and Griffin House are all recent signings; join- 
ing the ranks of the longer serving Be Good 
Tanyas and Ron Sexsmith. All this from a la- 
bel better known for their affiliation with acts 
such as Avril Lavigne, Barenaked Ladies, 
Dido, Sum 41, Swollen Members and, of 
course the flagship, Sarah McLachlan. 

What is behind this move? Well one thing all 
these acts have in common is their willingness 
to tour constantly, which Arboit says is a crucial 
part of Nettwerk’s game plan. “It is the strategy. 
You can get owners of record companies out, 
you can get newspapers out, you can get radio 
stations out — at least to see the artist live. And if 
they can pull it off live, that’s where the buzz 
starts and that’s the key.” 

Selling 40,000-plus units in Canada alone 
with The Be Good Tanyas also probably helped 
encourage Nettwerk to develop this varied and 
impressive stable of talent. Perhaps their most 
shining prospect is Nathan. “They have got so 
much charisma’, says Arboit, “I was mesmer- 
ized when I first saw them live.” 

Another factor might be more pragmatic in 
nature. According to Arboit it is a lot easier and 
a lot less expensive to get a roots acts airplay on 
the USA National Public Radio than it is to get 
mainstream radio support for acts in the pop 
and rock markets. 

When asked directly what prompted this up- 
surge in their roots roster Arboit is somewhat 
coy. “I want to make sure that everyone under- 
stands that we haven’t specifically gone to see 
O’ Brother Where Art Thou? and suddenly said 
that’s what we are going to do now. We've al- 
ways been this way but now people are paying 


more attention.” 

Nettwerk have recently launched its roots 
website at http://www.nettwerkroots.com. 

kK KK 

Cara Luft has left The Wailin’ Jennys to 
pursue her solo career. Luft performed her final 
show with the other Jennys — Ruth Moody and 
Nicky Mehta Moody — at the October 28th tap- 
ing of CBC’s The Vinyl Café in Surrey, BC. 
She will be replaced by Montreal singer-song- 
writer Annabelle Chvostek. 

“Tm grateful for all the amazing opportunities 
that came my way as a result of helping to form 
and be a part of the Jennys,” said Luft in a press 
statement. “It was a great learning experience. 
Leaving was a hard decision to make but my 
creative vision is leading me in other directions. 
I wish the Jennys well.” 

“Tt’s sad to see this chapter come to a close,” 
says Moody and Metha. “But don’t worry, it’s 
not going to end here. We look forward to an 
exciting future.” 

Multi-instrumentalist Chvostek performed 
her first gig at the age of seven with the 
Canadian Opera Company but most recently, 
she’s been playing shows with Rae Spoon, Po’ 
Girl and Barleywik. 

The Jennys will unveil their new line-up in 
January with a tour of Northern BC, followed 
by a tour of the United Kingdom. 

They won Outstanding Roots Recording for 
their disc 40 Days at the recent Western 
Canadian Music Awards in Calgary and it is 
widely tipped for a Juno nomination. 

Luft intends to spend the winter writing, with a 
view to demoing some solo material in the spring. 


KK * 


Joni Mitchell received an honorary doctorate 
of music from McGill University in Montreal, 
October 28. In accepting her degree Mitchell 
joked that everyone would now have to greet 
her with, “Eh, what’s up, doc?” — imitating the 
voice of Bugs Bunny. The 61-year-old 


ef 


Annabelle Chvostek: Joins the Jennys 


Joni Mitchell: Honorary Doctrate 


Mitchell, spoke to McGill’s music graduates 
and urged them to “think about balance in art” 
and not to ignore music’s emotional side in 
favour of its intellectual content. 

“The music I like is a balance of opposites,” 
said Mitchell. “The music that I loved was very 
far away from what I was making. I had a black 
sense of feel. When I finally did get a band to 
play my music, it was a jazz band. Then I went 
into a minority camp, and eventually I lost my 
airplay. After working with [jazz legend Charles] 
Mingus, I never got played on the radio, but that 
was a necessary part of my education.” 

The presentation at the University’s fall con- 
vocation followed a day-long academic sympo- 
sium in her honour. At the conference, the 
Alberta-born Mitchell explained her eclectic 
musical tastes. 

“T tend to like pictorial kind of compositions 
where it’s more than notes; there's a communi- 
cation that's taking place,’ Mitchell told the 
group of academics, music journalists and his- 
torians gathered to discuss her work and legacy. 

Three days later, Mitchell was made a 
Companion of the Order of Canada by Govenor 
General, Adrienne Clarkson. The Order of 
Canada is the country’s highest honour and recog- 
nizes outstanding achievement and service in vari- 
ous fields of human endeavor. The Fort MacLeod- 
born Mitchell was elected into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame in 1997 and received a Grammy for 
Lifetime Achievement in 2002. 

kK 

The Winnipeg Folk Festival hired Chris 
Frayer as its new Director of Music 
Programming. He takes over from Rick Fenton 
who resigned last August. 

Frayer previously worked with Winnipeg’s 
West End Cultural Centre, Jazz Winnipeg, and 
arange of other festivals and events. 

“We are convinced that Chris will bring a dis- 
tinctive and exciting approach to the Festival 
program and to the planning and implementa- 
tion process for new ventures and programs we 


are currently developing,” says Executive Director, 
Trudy Schroeder. 

Frayer becomes the fifth Director of Music 
Programming in the 31-year history of the festival 
and the first born in Winnipeg. The Winnipeg Folk 
Festival runs July 7 - 10, 2008S. 

Kk 

Loreena McKennitt will receive the first 
Winnipeg Folk Festival Artistic Achievement 
Award to be presented December 2, 2004, at the 
festival’s 4th annual Winter Wassail — an evening 
of food and music with a medieval theme. This 
award was established to recognize outstanding 
achievement in the performance, composition and 
innovation of music in the folk genre, and to rec- 
ognize contributions to increased public awareness 
of folk music. A nominee must have performed at 
the Winnipeg Folk Festival. The presentation con- 
sists of $10,000 cash and a commemorative award. 
McKennitt performed at the festival in 1977, 1989, 
and 1992. 

kk * 

The Georgian Bay Folk Society, in Owen Sound, 
ON, announced in October that Liz Harvey- 
Foulds will replace Don Bird as Artistic Director 
of the Summerfolk Music and Crafts Festival for 
2005 and 2006. Bird resigned due to an acrimo- 
nious contract dispute with the Society. 

Harvey-Foulds has been involved in the Canadian 
folk music scene since the mid seventies and was a 
founding member and artistic director for the Fort 
Francis Folk Society from 1979 until 1985. She 
founded the Moosinee Performance Gatherings 
and, six years ago, established the Live From The 
Rock Blues and Folk Society and subsequently the 
Live From The Rock Folk Festival in Red Rock 
Ontario, near Thunder Bay. She has been artistic di- 
rector of Red Rock since it’s inception, which has 
seen attendance double under her guidance. She is a 
Director of the Ontario Council Of Folk Festivals, a 
member of Folk Alliance Canada and The North 
American Folk Music and Dance Alliance. 
Summerfolk Music And Crafts Festival celebrates 


its 30 th anniversary August August 19 - 21, 2005. 
kK * 


Loreena McKennitt: Artistic Achievement Award 


The North American Folk Alliance will move 
permanently to Memphis, Tenn., starting with its 
annual conference in February, 2007. 

“We can save tens of thousands of dollars on the ba- 
sic site contract alone,” says Alliance director Mark 
Moss. “With the tremendous accessibility of Memphis 
as a travel destination (Memphis is a Northwest 
Airlines hub, somewhat centrally located in the conti- 
nent, with relatively mild weather the norm for 
February), and the synchronicity of matching up with 
the city of Memphis, a true roots-music capital, the po- 
tential benefits are striking and profound.” 

It will, however, continue to hold this event in an 
alternating Canadian city every five years. Indeed, 
the 18th annual North American Folk Alliance 
Conference runs February 24-27, 2005, in 
Montréal in conjunction with Strictly Mundial — 
the world music showcase fronted by the 
European Forum of Worldwide Music Festivals. 
Strictly Mundial 2005 will focus on North 
American world music. Showcases will also fea- 
ture music from Latin America and the Caribbean. 
The Alhance holds its 2006 conference in Austin, 
TX, February 16-19 

The Alliance will honour the work of the late 
Stan Rogers, Odetta and the Newport Folk 
Festival in Montréal in February. Rogers’ family 
will accept a Lifetime Achievement Award on his 
behalf. The Award is given to those who have ‘in- 
delibly contributed to the advancement of folk mu- 
sic’. Rogers died tragically in 1983 on his way 
home to Hamilton, ON, from the Kerrville Folk 
Festival in Texas and his best known for such 
songs as Barrett’s Privateers, The Mary Ellen 
Carter and Northwest Passage. Past Lifetime 
Achievement Award recipients include Woody 
Guthrie, Pete Seeger and The Carter Family. 

xk KK 

Jory Nash and Aengus Finnan are co-produc- 
ing their third annual series of concerts celebrating 
the music of Gordon Lightfoot. This time around, 
the concerts will feature the likes of Nash, Finnan, 
J.P. Cormier, Dave Gunning, Suzie Vinnick, 
Rick Fines, Madviolet, Jenny Whiteley, Joey 
Wright, Ian Tamblyn and Moxy Fruvous’s 


Dave Matheson and Mike Ford. The 
house band will comprise of Jason 
Fowler, David Woodhead and Anne 
Lindsay along with roving MC, David 
Newland. There will be eight concerts and 
include: Market Hall, Peterborough, Jan, 
7, 2005; National Library Ottawa, Jan 8th 
& 9th, Brock Centre, St. Catharines, Jan 
12th; Capitol Theatre, Port Hope, Jan 
13th; Port Hope; Hugh’s Room, 
Toronto, Jan 14, 15, & 16 

kK 

Norm Hacking’s song When Cats Go 
Wrong is now a children’s book published 
by Raincoast Books of Vancouver. 
Illustrated by Cynthia Nugent, the song’s 
lyrics form the book’s text. The hardcover 
version includes a CD single of the song, 
first recorded on Hacking’s disc Orange 
Cats Make the Very Best Friends, which 
was nominated for an 2004 Canadian 
Indie Music Award. The book is now available in 
Canada, with U.S. release scheduled for spring. To 
hear a sample of When Cat’s Go Wrong go to 
www.normhacking.com 

kk 

The Brampton Folk Club launched a new con- 
cert series this past fall. Its monthly concerts are 
ticketed coffee-house style events held monthly in 
Sanderson Hall at St. Paul's United Church (30 
Main St. South, Brampton) and will feature fid- 
dlestep, Friday, January 28th; Brampton Folk 
Festival last chance audition, Saturday, February 
26th , 7:00 p.m.; St. Patrick’s Day Celtic Concert 
featuring Roger and Sharon Crozier and friends, 
plus Brown Ale, Friday, March 18th; Jory Nash, 
Friday, April 22nd. Tickets are available at the 
door. To reserve call 647-233-3655 or e-mail 
bramptonfolkclub @ sympatico.ca. 

kK * 

Winterfolk, Toronto’s mid-winter roots, blues and 
folk music festival is scheduled for February 4 - 6, 
2005. Now in its third year, the event features more 
than 70 performers in 45 shows over three days at 
five clubs within walking distance of each other and 


me 


Norm Hacking: Song turns into book 


handy for public transit. Artists set to appear 
include Danny Marks, Michael Pickett, 
Wendell Ferguson, Terry Tufts, Gregg 
Lawless, Jack de Keyser, Josh White Jr., 
Laura Fernandez, Marie Lynn 
Hammond, Greg Quill, Miranda Stone, 
Roger Ellis and Suzie Vinnick. 

Weekend passes are $25.00 until Dec 31, 
2004 and $ 40 in 2005. Day passes will be 
offered for $ 20 on event days. Tickets 
available at Ticketmaster 416 870 8000 as 
of November 15. 

Winterfolk is accepting submissions 
from emerging talent for its showcase se- 
ries of new artists. The deadline for sub- 
missions is December 3, 2004 and details 
can be found at www. winterfolk.com. 

KK * 

James Gordon’s Mining For Gold is 
featured in the new John Sayles film 
Silver City, starring Kris Kristoferson, Daryl 
Hannah and Richard Dreyfus. Mining For Gold 
is the very first thing heard on film and is sung on 
the soundtrack by Margo Timmins of the 
Cowboy Junkies. 

xk 

Veteran folk and roots producer, Paul Mills is 
putting the finishing touches to his first solo al- 
bum. It’s due out on the Borealis label early in the 
new year and will feature songs and guitar instru- 
mentals including several originals. Paul’s son, 
Trevor Mills is helping out with production du- 
ties. The only dilemma is whether to call this a CD 
by Paul Mills or his alter ego, Curly Boy Stubbs — 
the monikor he used while playing on the likes of 
Stan Rogers’ albums. 

xk kK * 

After a year as a part time booking agent for 
James Gordon and Scott Merritt, and two years 
of making merchandise for Blackie and the 
Rodeo Kings, Shawna Cooper has launched her 
own management, booking, publicity and mer- 
chandising agency, Miss Management. A board 
member of the Hillside Festival in Guelph since 


Iam a DJ-—TI am what I play 


For 12 years, Philly Markowitz has hosted and 
programmed Roots & Wings — a one-hour show 
devoted to contemporary roots music from 
around the world on CBC Radio Two. She uses 
her “passionate amateur” perspective to get lis- 
teners enthused about the music she loves. The 
range of styles she presents is as vast as the 
world itself — from solo vocal to full orchestral, 
deeply traditional to experamental — and as such, 
she treats her hour each week as a tapestry on 
which a picture is woven in richly-textured 
sounds. In the last couple of years, Philly has re- 
discovered her clubland side as a world-music 
DJ, and begun writing music of her own. She 
now has an even greater respect for real musi- 
cians. She lives in Grey Country, ON, with her 
husband (who she met at Toronto’s CKLN in the 
80’s) and their two free-range kids 


2002, she will continue to book Gordon and 
Merritt but has also added the Alberta-based AA 
Sound System, Evalyn Parry and Gregory 
Hoskins to her roster. For further information on 
Miss Management contact Cooper at 
scoop4992 @rogers.com 
xk kk 

As of December, Matt Burgener will no longer 
be the office manager and event coordinator for the 
Toronto Blues Society. “My plan now is to relo- 
cate to Penetaguishene, ON, to live in my grand- 
parents cottage, and spend the rest of my time 
crossing the country playing music as Matt 
Masters. Stefan Read will replace Burenger at 
the TBS. He can be reached toll free at 866-87 1- 
9457 or info @torontobluessociety.com via email. 

KKK 

Downchild, one of Canada’s longest running 
blues-based bands, marks its 35th anniversary with 
a guest-laden new CD, Come On In, — its first in 
seven years. It features the likes of American blues 
harmonica pioneer James Cotton, the Fabulous 


Downchild: First new album in seven years 


Philly Markowitz, host of Roots & Wings, is 
heard across Canada on CBC Radio Two 
Sunday afternoons at 5:05p.m. You can also lis- 
ten to Roots & Wings around the world live in 
RealAudio at: http://cbe.ca For playlists and 
other related info: http://cbc.ca/rootsandwings 


Thunderbirds’ keyboard ace Gene Taylor, gui- 
tarists Jeff Healey and Powder Blues Band 
founder Tom Lavin. 

Founded in 1969 in Toronto by Donnie ‘Mr. 
Downchild’ Walsh and his late brother, Richard 
‘The Hock’ Walsh, they created a rough-and-tum- 
ble band that instantly found an audience. 
Downchild went on to have a major smash hit with 
their version of Big Joe Turner’s classic Flip Flop 
& Fly. Downchild’s Straight Up album inspired 
friend Dan Ackroyd, to create The Blues Brothers 
movie. Over the years, Downchild, despite the 
deaths of some its key people — including pianist 
Jane Vasey, and singers Hock Walsh, Tony Flaim 
and John Witmer — persevered. Members came 
and went over the years, but in the last decade the 
band has been virtually unchanged. 

kk * 

BBC Radio 4’s Christmas Day Archive Hour in 
the Saturday 8 o’clock evening slot revisits the his- 
toric Sing Christmas And The Turn of the Year 
broadcast that first went out on the Home Service 
on Christmas Day 1957. The original had Alan 
Lomax as its anchorman. Penguin Eggs contribu- 
tor Ken Hunt revisits the occasion with producer 
Jolyon Jenkins and the reminiscences of Charles 
Chilton, Shirley Collins, Reg Hall, Peter 
Kennedy, James McPeake and others. It can be 
heard through the internet at www.bbe.co.uk/radio 

KK * 

Winners at the Aboriginal Music Awards in 
Toronto in November included Taima: Best Folk 
Album (Zaima); Spirit of the Nations; Clint 
Dutiaume: Best Fiddle Album (Fiddle 
Extravaganza); Northern Cree: Best Pow Wow 
Album — Contemporary (Rezonate); Northern 
Wind: Best Pow Wow Album — Traditional 
(Whispering Winds); Northern Cree and 
Friends: Best Hand Drum Album (Honoring 
Singers & Songmakers). The Lifetime 
Contribution to Aboriginal Music Award 
went to musician, producer and promoter 
Errol Ranville known to his friends as 
C-Weed. 


John Peel 1939-2004 
Renowned BBC Radio personality John Peel 
died ofa heart attack while on a working holiday 

in Cuzco, Peru on 25 October, writes Ken Hunt. 

John Peel was, simply, the most important, if 
not the most influential, broadcaster in the UK. 
He was renowned for playing what he liked and 
generally liking what he played (though some- 
times he just played music that piqued his cu- 
riosity because he knew he was undecided 
enough about it to give it the benefit of the 
doubt). Born John Robert Parker Ravenscroft 
on 30 August 1939 in the Wirral in Heswall, 
Cheshire, he admitted that two records changed 
his life. One was ‘Heartbreak Hotel’; the other 
‘Rock Island Line’. (Martin Carthy has said 
something similar.) Peel borrowed his nom de 
wireless from a popular folksong. 

Other obituaries will talk about his adventures 
during Beatlemania in the USA (as an instant 
Beatle specialist and instant shag-nasty 
Liverpudlian), will concentrate on his swash- 
buckling time as a pirate radio DJ (speciality 
subjects: Country Joe & The Fish, Jimi 
Hendrix, the Incredible String Band, Pink 
Floyd, Tyrannosaurus Rex, Liverpool Scene 
and their kind) or his patronage of acts such as 
the Undertones, Oasis, Blur and so on. Few 
obituaries will mention how he championed the 
likes of Paul Brady, Billy Bragg, Anne Briggs, 
Peter Case, Sheila Chandra, Shirley & Dolly 
Collins, Ivor Cutler, Wizz Jones, Ralph McTell, 
the Pogues, Shakti, June Tabor, the Wailers and 
Loudon Wainwright. Droll and witty to an ex- 
treme, he gave exposure to generations of cul- 
turally significant music, without fear or (much) 
favour. His producer, John Walters once archly 
observed, ‘If Peely ever reaches puberty, we’re 
all in trouble.” He never sprouted musical 
pubes, thank heavens. 


Dorothée Hogan (1929-2004) 


Dorothée Hogan, a major figure amongst in 
traditional musica circles in Quebec died 26 
September of lung cancer. She was 75, writes 
Roddy Campbell. 

Pianist, guitarist, singer and musicologist, she 
was born in 1929, in Dayton Ohio. and began 
her career in folk music in New York, after the 
Second World War. Inspired by Pete Seeger and 
the like, she played guitar and interpreted tradi- 
tional songs. She wanted music to build a better 
world free from injustice. With McCarthy’s 
witchhunts of ’50s, Dorothée and her husband, 
Homer Hogan, felt like prisoners living in the 
U.S. Having finished choir singing with the 
Westminster College in Princeton, New Jersey, 
she decided to settle in Canada in 1962 with her 
husband... 

She then taught in Guelph, Ontario, and 
founded the Madrigal Singers at the University 
of Guelph. She also formed the folk unit 
Maple Sugar with the likes of fiddlers Graham 
and Eleanor Townsend 

Through Maple Sugar she met Philippe 
Bruneau of Montreal. A master of the diatonic 


accordio, she would accompany him from 1979 
to 1989. Together they recorded about fifty 
arrangements of traditional tunes and original 
compositions of Bruneau’s. 

Since 1991, Dorothée worked and recorded 
with a variety of traditional musicians. In col- 
laboration with Gilles Garand, she lobbied for 
the recognition and promotion of traditional 
dance in Québec and co-founded the annual 
festival, La Grande Rencontre. 


Jacques Levy (1935-2004) 

Playwright and songwriter Jacques Levy, best 
known in musical circles for his collaborations 
with The Byrds and Bob Dylan, died of cancer 
September 30. He was 57, writes Ken Hunt. 

Levy first came to the attention of Roger 
McGuinn writing and producing Oh! Calcutta! 
McGuinn wanted Levy to work on an adaptation 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. The show never took off 
but the librettist’s collaborations with McGuinn 
produced the greatest late-period Byrds song in 
Chestnut Mare released on (Untitled) (1970). He 
later collaborated on three McGuinn post-Byrds 
projects: Roger McGuinn (1973), Cardiff Rose 
(1976) and Thunderbyrd (1977).) 

Levy had met Bob Dylan before collaborating 
on Desire (1976). Beginning with the shrewdly 
observed song about boxer Rubin ‘Hurricane’ 
Carter called Hurricane, they burned the mid- 
night oil and created Mozambique, Romance In 
Durango and Isis — every inch the equal to 
Dylan’s own, ninth and solitary solo composi- 
tion Sara. That the songs lived on (especially on 
Bob Dylan Live 1975 (2002) with the Rolling 
Thunder Revue and beyond to the Never- 
Ending Tour) indicates their power. Levy also 
did time as de facto stage-manager for the 
Rolling Thunder Revue. Quite likely Levy’s 
collaborations with Dylan will overshadow his 
achievements in drama and the versions of his 
songs covered by Joe Cocker, Crystal Gayle 
and Carly Simon. He created a body of work 
that will endure. 


Bruce Palmer 1946-2004 

The Canadian bassist, Bruce Palmer, of 
Buffalo Springfield died on 4 October of a heart 
attack, writes Ken Hunt. 

Born in Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 9 September 
1946, he co-founded Buffalo Springfield with 
Stephen Stills, Richie Furay, Dewey Martin and 
Neil Young. History will report back that 
Palmer’s role was a minor though an important 
one in the creation of the band’s sound. His dis- 
tinctive bass part on Stephen Stills’ For What 
It’s Worth on the band’s eponymous debut 
(1966) created just the right mood on the back- 
drop to Stills’ outpouring reacting to LAPD 
heavy-handedness on Sunset Strip. Palmer 
worked on the first two Buffalo Springfield al- 
bums — Buffalo Springfield and Buffalo 
Springfield Again (1967) — in their initial rash of 
creativity. In effect these were the only real ones 
since the group was bent on imploding from 
early on. 


Palmer had a number of problems to do with 
his intake of illicit comestibles, causing him to 
be deported (where he, as they say, languished 
in Toronto). Palmer did some preliminary work 
with Crosby, Stills and Nash, unreleased until 
the boxed set round-up, made a solo album 
called The Cycle is Complete (1971). He later 
worked with Young on Trans (1983) and was 
inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame as 
part of Buffalo Springfield in 1997. As one 
commentary in the exhaustive (and exhausting) 
Buffalo Springfield boxed set said, “Bruce loves 
to sleep, meditate, think Zen thoughts.” 


David Grierson (1955-2004) 

David Grierson, an enthusiastic supporter of 
Canadian folk-roots music, on CBC radio and 
television host, jazz writer and book author, 
died Saturday 20 November 20 of a heart at- 
tack. He was 49, writes Tim Readman. 

Mainly based in Victoria, BC, Grierson was 
with the CBC for 20 years, most recently as 
host of the morning radio show On the Island. 
He also wrote a jazz column for The Georgia 
Strait and articles on jazz for Downbeat, Swing 
Journal and other publications. 

Grierson gave lots of opportunities to BC 
artists looking to reach a wider audience. He 
was a very personable and affable man with a 


jovial nature and a great sense of humour. 


He was recently interviewed for an article enti- 
tled “Why is David Grierson Such a Nice Guy?’, 
which appeared in the November issue of Focus 
magazine. One of the last questions asked by in- 
terviewer Linda Roger was, “When you go to the 
great radio program in the sky, what do you hope 
people will say about you?’ 

His response was vintage Grierson. “They can 
say that David Grierson loved his real family and 
his radio family. He was a blessed but sleep de- 
prived man and now, at last, he is sleeping in.” 


Terry Melcher (1942 -2004) 


Terry Melcher, the son of Doris Day, died of 
cancer on 19 November, writes Ken Hunt. He 
was 62. Melcher helped define the West Coast 
folk-rock sound. Melcher began working with 
The Byrds on the cusp of recording their 
Columbia debut. Melcher chose Jim (later 
Roger) McGuinn and his |2-string to do the biz 
on Mr Tambourine Man. By the time the song 
was topping the charts round the world, the 
world was a different place. 

Melcher produced the hit-single album of the 
same name (1965) and the follow-up, Turn! 
Turn! Turn! (1966). After which the Byrds 
dumped him. Melcher never completely left the 
Byrdi’s circle however, returning to produce the 
lacklustre The Ballad of Easy Rider (1969), the 
stupendous (Untitled) (1970) and the reprehen- 
sibly crap Byrdmaniax (1971). He may have 
plagued us with solo albums — Terry Melcher 
(1974) and Royal Flush (1976) — but it 
was for his guiding hand on the 
Byrdish tiller that we remember him () 
with fondness. 
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Neko Case 


Tiger, tiger burning bright 


Taking a page from Jonathan Swift’s A 
Modest Proposal, Neko Case wants to feed 
messy, loud children to tigers. More shocking 
yet, she has made a wonderful live disc of all 
new songs with The Sadies. Buffy Sainte- 
Marie is a fox, she tells Fish Griwgowsky. 

For the record, there is no subversive 
metaphor clouding Neko Case’s beautiful live 
album. It’s called, somewhat suggestively, The 
Tigers Have Spoken 

“People keep talking about the song being all 
metaphorical, but really it’s only about tigers,” 


the playful singer says from the studio in Tucson, 


Arizona, where she’s taking a break from her 
Chicago home. “They say, “That’s a metaphor 
for lost love.’ NO! Yuck! It’s about tigers! People 
just refuse to believe that it’s about tigers,” she 
laughs. “Even though there’s a tiger on the front, 
a tiger on the back, a tiger inside.” 

Regardless of Neko’s intention, however, her 
succinct cover illustration (which she penciled 
herself) of a slain deer commenting on its fate 
from the jaws of a massive carnivore serves as 
an eloquent epitaph for our times. Because 
you're holding a roots magazine in your hands, 
and therefore possess intelligence, I’m going to 
guess you know what I’m talking about. Ms. 
Case won’t budge, however, and of all people, 
she should know what her intentions were. 

Which brings us to the album itself, a rare 
“new idea” in this unshaven and stale business 
of selling music. Tigers is in fact a live album, 
backed by a super band which includes 
Toronto’s spaghetti-and meatballs-western 


Sadies, Victoria’s non-secret Carolyn Mark, Jon 
Rauhouse, Kelly Hogan and others, which 
alone would have been a step beyond the pale. 
But what truly sets the disc apart is that it es- 
capes Neko’s usual suitcase of material almost 
entirely. In other words, it’s a live album of 
completely new songs, new for Neko, anyway. 
It’s bubbling with covers including public do- 
main songs like Wayfaring Stranger and This 
Little Light, plus Loretta Lynn’s Rated X and 
Buffy Sainte-Marie’s Soulful Shade of Blue. 
Neko considers Sainte-Marie a “fox” to this 
day. It’s a really great album, not surprisingly, 
full of that liberated, echoey voice that’s 
brought her work to the smartest of radio sta- 
tions worldwide. Recorded over seven nights 
this spring, and the singer is happy to explain 
why she did it live this time. 

“Well, I really wanted to make a record with 
the Sadies, and my favourite way to see the 
Sadies is live, because they’re my favourite live 
band. I thought that would be a very dynamic 
and fun thing to do, plus, I’ve never made a live 
record before, and so I thought it would be a fun 
and easy way to make a record. 

“T was totally wrong. It was very fun, but it 
was very hard. After having made so many stu- 
dio records, I never think about things like mi- 
crophone bleed ‘cause everything’s isolated in 
the studio. We record things live in the studio, 
but you don’t have problems with drums bleed- 
ing into the vocal mix. So you have to deal with 
that. It’s really hard, too, because we weren't 
willing to do any, you know, studio fix-up. You 


have to let go of a lot of control and go, that’s 
just going to have to do — we're not going to 
overdub stuff.” 

It’s funny that Case would even do a live al- 
bum, considering she doesn’t really like them, 
with the exception of the Cramps live at 
Peppermint Lounge and The Last Waltz, 
“Though I heard they overdubbed a lot of that 
in the studio, which kind of blows, but ... In 
general, no. It’s usually pretty obvious that 
they’re just cranking it out. But there are some 
great live albums in the world that I love. I 
mean, I wanted to do a good job. I didn’t want 
to go with the usual formula, put a bunch of 
songs on it that people had heard a million 
times. There’s been a couple songs on there that 
people have heard a couple thousand times, 
maybe ... I wanted to make a real live album, 
not one, you know, where they just go in and re- 
do everything in the studio.” 

There isn’t a lot of talk on the album till the 
end, where Washington-born Case discusses 
with a seemingly straight face the fact that there 
are too many children in the world, and that 
maybe we should feed these messy, loud crea- 
tures to the noble tigers. It’s the perspective of a 
childless career girl, and might seem shocking 
to some, but trust me, it’s well enjoyed on the 
college circuits and illustrates her sense of hu- 
mour perfectly. As I learned on many drunken 
nights with the singer in Edmonton, Seattle and 
even Chicago, Neko’s humour is as spectacular 
as her heart is big. And seeing as she brought 
them up, we start talking exclusively about 
tigers, and her personal experience with them. 

“Oh yeah! It was incredibly fucking sad. This 
guy at a fair, he had these two baby tigers. You 
could pay ten dollars to get your picture taken 
with them because supposedly these tigers were 
going to go live at the zoo and this person was 
raising them, which personally I think is bullshit. I 
sat next to one of the tigers, and they were just 
these little babies and they were really tired and I 
thought, OK, this is gross. These little animals 
should be sleeping right now, they’re babies. And 
he would come and position the tiger and it would 
be going ‘reeeehr’ and it would be all upset and 
then he’s all “DON’T touch the tiger!’ And then 
he'd put it kind of partway on my lap? And it 
would kind of fall off and he’d be “DON’T 
TOUCH THE TIGER!” Biggest fucking asshole 
ever. And I totally went home and cried. 

She asks questions about Howard the sole- 
surviving West Edmonton Mall dolphin, who 
was recently moved to Florida after his appar- 
ent loneliness became politicized, and talks 
about the same thing happening down south. 

“There’s a gorilla like that in Tacoma. His 
name was Ivan and he lived alone in his cage for 
35 years and finally everybody was like, “Fuck 
you, you fucking disgusting strip mall! Send the 
gorilla to live with some gorillas!” And now he 
lives in the Atlanta zoo and now he’s the top 
breeding gorilla in captivity, I think. I remember 
going to see him when he was at the horrible, 
freaky, circus mall.’ 


There’s one last parallel here, for Neko tends to 
move around a lot herself, never one to be captive. In 
the last decade, she’s gone from Washington to 
Vancouver to Toronto to Seattle to Chicago, and now 
she’s recording a new album in Arizona which will 
likely see her come up to Canada in the new year. 
She feels affinity for any caged being, and resents, 
like all of us, any force which seeks to lock the gate 
at closing time. “The animals walk in circles because 
they’re totally fucking crazy!” she notes. “Now that 
we're all depressed ...” she laughs. 

It’s no coincidence that so much of Case’s music 
makes us think of escape, of packing up the U-Haul 
and getting away from that which no longer ... 
works. They are songs for the hopeful, for the bro- 
ken-hearted, so many of them — soundtracks for 
those seeking destinations unknown, whose anony- 
mous movements mark the landscape for- 
ever, ringing around in the memory banks 
like a distant roar heard long ago. 


Desert Storm 


Tinariwen’s fans include former Led Zepplin tap 
dancer, Robert Plant. Nomads from the edge of 
the Sahara Desert, these former rebels put down 
guns for guitars. Chris Nickson reckons they’re on 
the verge of winning a prestigious BBC Radio 3 
World Music Award. 

If you want to talk about desert blues, it doesn’t 
come any sandier or rawer than Tinariwen. 
Members of the nomadic Tuareg people who’ve 
roamed back and forth across the geographical bor- 
ders of the Western Sahara, they weave a raw, mes- 
merizing sound of guitars, voice and percussion that 
stands as more than the roots of the blues — at times 
it’s like the DNA of rock’n’roll. 

“Tinariwen began 25 years ago,” recalls 
Alhousseini Abdoulahi, better known as Abdallah, 
“with Ibrahim playing the guitar.” 

That was the start. But it really began to come to- 
gether in the refugee camps of Libya, where so 
many young Tuareg entered the military camps to 
become soldiers. Abdallah joined, and met [brahim 
again — and all the other members of Tinariwen (the 
name means deserts). 

The guitar met the gun in rebellion and the band 
adapted old Tamashek songs to their new electric 
style. But they weren’t — and still aren’t—a group in 
the usual Western style. 

“There are many of us,’ Abdallah explains. 
“People come and go, it’s the nature of our people. 
We move. Sometimes there are six or seven of us, 
sometimes 10 or more.” 

The group was certainly affected by the Tuareg re- 
bellion against Mali in 1990, fighting for the rights 
of their people. Members were scattered all over, us- 
ing the guns they carried. Even after peace came a 
few years later, “we would come together some- 
times, then separate. That’s how it was.” 

They recorded cassettes on boomboxes, which 
were endlessly reproduced and circulated among 
the Tuareg. This was the young, revolutionary 
sound of their people, electric guitars and voices 
raised in protest. And Tinariwen might well have 


continued to make desert blues for desert people if it 
hasn’t been for the intervention of Lo’Jo. 

The French band was recording in Bamako, Mali 
in 1999, and met some of the members of Tinariwen, 
and invited them to France to perform. They were 
astonished by what they heard, the primal attack and 
slow-burning fire of the music. You didn’t need to 
speak Tamashek to be affected by it. 

From that came the first Festival in the Desert, held 
on the western edge of the Sahara. It also brought 
Tinariwen’s first real album, The Radio Tisdas 
Sessions. Recorded at a radio station (Radio Tisdas) 
in the desert town of Kidal with Robert Plant’s gui- 
tarist at the controls, it showed the deep trance and 
passionate blues of the group, with the interlocking 
guitar lines creating a marvelously hypnotic spell. 
An enthusiastic supporter of the band, Plant would 
bring them to the attention of European media. 

Released in 2002, The Radio Tisdas Sessions un- 
leashed Tinariwen on a much wider world, which 
listened appreciatively and enthusiastically. 

Their more recent album, Amassakoul, was the 
first time all the members had been in a real record- 
ing studio. 

“We came to Bamako and took a house there for a 
month,” Abdallah recalls, “so we could work on our 
ideas. Then we went into the studio and recorded 
the album in three days.” 

The result is a revelation. It builds on what they’d 
created with their debut, while cranking up the pow- 
er of the guitars and the voices. There’s a groove that 
hadn’t been there before, loping in the rhythm of 
camels across the desert. And the rock’ n’roll, utiliz- 
ing three guitars, sounds like a cross between the 
seminal beat of Sun Records and Exile-era Rolling 
Stones. There’s even a kind of rap song, Arawan to 
touch the younger generation. Lyrically the concern 
is still focused on the plight of the Tuaregs, but, 
Abdallah explains, “things are much better now, 
since the treaty. We can come and go as we like, we 
can live. So we sing about lots of other things, about 
the way other people are treated, too, all over the 
world, and the way governments act.” 


Fighting for their beliefs, both literally and 
metaphorically, is hardly new to the group. 
Finding themselves the subject of a success 
story certainly is. Since the release of 
Amassakoul they’ve been covered in praise, 
become a favorite of critics worldwide. 
They ve also spent plenty of time on the road, 
both in Europe and recently on their first U.S. 
tour, where the reviews have been gushing. 

“There are six of us touring this time,” notes 
Abdallah. “Normally there are seven, but 
we ve had to cut back for this tour for expens- 
es. But people seem to like what we're doing. 
From here we have to play a few dates in 
France, then we’re going back to Bamako, 
where we may record some more.” 

In France they stay with Lo’Jo at their com- 
munal house in Angers, keeping alive the 
bond that began five years ago. In many 
ways, that 1999 meeting changed the lives of 
Tinariwen. Now they’re making a living from 
music, something they could never have 
dreamed of doing at home, where the idea of 
gigs is basically nonexistent. 

But in other ways, everything is as 1t was be- 
fore. Members drift in and out of the frame, 
disappearing into the desert for a while, then 
returning, keeping the pool of players flexible 
and shifting. Yet that’s how they operate best, spark- 
ing off each other and seeming to continually dip in- 
to a deep well of communal culture. 

To cap off a stunning year, Tinariwen have been 
nominated for a BBC Radio 3 World Music awards 
in the Africa category, something they stand a very 
good chance of winning. It’s beyond anything they 
might have dreamed off, back in the days when the 
rifles spoke as loudly as six strings. Maybe the fact 
that the band continues, and grows, is success 
enough. But for Tinariwen, to whom it’s always 
been about more than just the music, the 
struggle will always continue, if not on 
their behalf, then to speak out, to play out ( 
for someone else. 
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and more outgoing. Erin egged on Linda to do some ES 
more singing. She really likes singing. So we got 5 


some fantastic songs out of her in a real rough and 


it and went, ‘you know, I really like this 
melody.’ That’s how it ended up for us.” 
Kori Miyanishi grew up in Winnipeg with 


Mountain Folk 
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Mountains, Kori Miyanishi discovered the tra- by some of the radio she had heard. She sang akiller _ industrial dance music. As one would. But Winter 
ditional music that made Dyad’s debut disc version of Pretty Polly. | had my mini-disc record- then in 1994 he went to the Winnipeg folk 2004 


such a remarkable release. It all began with 
two banjos and almost turned into a religious 
experience, he tells Roddy Campbell 

Dates, times, the who, the what, the where, the 
when, we’ll get to as we go along. Just know this 
from the start: Dyad record such raw, intoxicating 
traditional mountain music it ought to bear a goy- 
ernment health warning. Read on at your peril. 

With impeccable integrity, this all-acoustic 
Vancouver-based trio recorded Who’s Been Here 
Since I’ve Been Gone —a stark, chilling and totally 
beguiling debut disc of some of the more obscure 
tunes and songs pre- 
served in America’s 
Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

While recorded in 
the summer of 2002 
and released a year 
later, it never found 
its way across the 
Rocky Mountains 
until late last sum- 
mer. Thus, the de- 
layed herald of 
trumpets. 
Preparation for this 
disc actually began 
in 2000 when Dyad 
mastermind Kori 
Miyanishi spent six 
weeks meeting and 
recording various 
traditional singers 
and musicians in 
North Carolina and 
West Virginia. 

“Through acquain- 
tances I wound up 
meeting some older 
singers and fiddle 
players, and also 
some younger ones who were really into the music,” 
says Miyanishi on the phone from London, 
England. “The first singer I ended up seeing was a 
woman called Phyllis Marks [from Glenville, West 
Virginia]. I was introduced to her through a younger 
singer named Helena Triplett, who had been learn- 
ing a lot of balladry specific to West Virginia. West 
Virginia really was a gold mine for finding these 
singers and players. 

“Later on I went to visit a friend of mine, Erin 
Marshall, who took me to see Lester and Linda 
McCumbers [from Calhoun County.] They were in 
this really difficult to find place. I guess in that par- 
ticular part of West Virginia, they have names for the 
roads. So it’s watch for the church on the left. . . . 

“Lester is known quite well as a fiddle player and 
his wife, to a lesser extent, is known as a singer. 
Linda seemed quieter, shier. Lester’s very boisterous 


ing this whole thing. She introduced the song and 
right away I hit record and sat transfixed by her fero- 
cious attack on the song. When she was finished, I 
hit pause and noticed that the batteries had died and 
so I got none of it.” 

Still, Kori Miyanishi also found a treasure trove in 
the Vancouver Public Library. It houses a seven-vol- 
ume collection of mountain songs collected be- 
tween 1915 and the early 1940s by English profes- 
sor Frank C. Brown (1870-1943) of Duke 
University, NC. And of course, Miyanishi also 
delved into more conventional sources, most signifi- 
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cantly the two field recordings — The Watson Family 
and The Watson Family Tradition LPs on Folkways 
— originally taped by Ralph Rinzler and Daniel 
Seeger in Deep Gap, NC, in 1964. 

For all their source scavenging, Dyad— Miyanishi 
(guitar, banjo and fiddle), Stephani Custers (fiddle 
and tin whistle) and Shiho Mizumoto (fiddle) — 
clearly made heir own indelible impression on 
Who’s Been Here Since I’ve Been Gone. With three 
fiddle players how could they fail. Take their inter- 
pretation of Omie Wise, for instance, a song they first 
heard on The Watson Family album. 

“T used to sing that version,” says Miyanishi. “I 
wasn t all that comfortable with it. One day Shiho 
was playing Man of Constant Sorrow and she said, 
‘See if you can sing Omie Wise with this melody.’ I 
kind of went, “That’s not how it goes. This is the 
way it goes,’ in a stodgy voice. But then I listened to 


festival and heard Jody Stecher and Kate 
Brislin perform Elkhorn Ridge with two ban- 
jos. Itcompletely floored him. And he soon 
found himself in a pawn shop on Main Street 
in Winnipeg buying a banjo for $100. 

“Tt was almost like a religious experience, 
or it has been at times getting into it. Earlier 
on, especially when I was discovering this 
stuff for the first time, it was phenomenally 
powerful. 

“T’ve always been into darker music and 
the stories that come along with it. Part of it 
is the inten- 
sity but 
there’s also a 
huge 
amount of 
poetry espe- 
cially in the 
ballads. I 
found that 
there’s no 
getting around an 
unaccompanied 
ballad —it’s right 
there in front of 
you. The good ones 
just clobbered me. 
And I like the fact 
you don’t have to 
sing it exactly in 
key or play exactly 
in key because 
that’s not what it’s 
about necessarily.” 

Within a year, 
Miyanishi and his 
banjo had moved to 
Vancouver. 
Anxious to find 
like-minded musi- 
cians to jam with, 
he scoured wanted ads in shop windows and found 
a likely candidate in Shiho Mizumoto. She too was 
looking for people to play with and had listed old 
time music as one of her interests. They immediate- 
ly connected musically. 

“Then I started bringing all my music recordings and 
sticking them on her lap: “Here check this out. And so 
we ended up learning the music together quite intense- 
ly. We ended up playing together since 1995.” 

Next, they recruited Stephani Custers, primarily as 
a singer, from a local traditional Irish band. And 
with this lineup in place they recorded Who’s Been 
Here Since I’ve Been Gone and eventually released 
it through Vancouver’s Copperspine Records. Since 
then though, Custers has left to be replaced by local 
singer-songwriter Leah Abramson. 

. ‘At the time I thought, ‘Hmm, this is going to be 
tough.’ Because I didn’t know anybody who was in- 
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to traditional music as seriously as Stephani. 
And I didn’t know anybody really who had 
the sense towards the music that we felt we 


EGGS had, which was a little more into the darker 
side of old-time music. But I talked to Leah a 
2004 few times. I liked the way she was making 


music and pretty much on a whim I asked 
her, “What do you think about coming over 
and singing some songs with us?’ I was look- 
ing for someone to keep this band going.” 

Ironically, Dyad are currently on hold as 
Miyanishi is in England with his partner 
who is studying in London. He hopes to re- 
turn to Vancouver next fall unless Dyad re- 
ceive summer bookings on the North 
American folk festival circuit. 

Anyway, with Abramson on board, the re- 
tooled trio recorded eight tracks for a sec- 
ond disc last August. While it has no work- 
ing title, an advance listen to several un- 
mixed tracks reveals a work in progress that 
most assuredly fulfills all the promise of 
their debut. Although still raw enough to 
bleed, there’s an integrated sweetness now 
with the inclusion of Abramson as a vocal- 
ist. She also plays guitar, which, fortuitous- 
ly, frees Miyanishi to experiment more on 
banjo and fiddle. Subsequently, the instrumentation 
is a great deal richer. 

“Tt’s the kind of music that hits you or it doesn’t,” 
says Miyanishi. “That’s the kind of response we 
get. People either really get it or they couldn’t care 
less. That’s what does it for me too. I don’t like 
music that I have to go, ‘Hmm, I’m not sure.’ It’s 
either going to hit me or it’s not.” 

Dyad hope to release their new disc 
next spring. 


Karma Chameleons 


Jimson weed stinks. Its leaves are poisonous. 
It is also the title for the latest release from the 
tasteful ‘alt-folk’ quartet, Nathan, who write 
theme songs for feminist ramblers. Mary Beth 
Carty talks about creepy quilts and bad hair 
days with Keri Mactighe. 

If you were an animal which would it be and 
why? Conversing with Keri Mactighe, principal 
songwriter and singer for Winnipeg alt-folk group 
Nathan. I discovered that she’d like to be a little 
lizard, a chameleon. And after listening to their 
fabulous new album, Jimson Weed, recorded in on- 
ly two and a half weeks and released in August, 
this choice makes a great deal of sense. The music 
is sly and subtly catchy... it creeps up on you and 
crawls into your head before you even realise it. 
Or in Keri’s words, “We don’t hit you over the 
head with it we just poke at you for hours.” Oh 
come on. With the perfectly blended harmonies, 
beautiful fluctuating melodies, and tasteful backup 
instrumentation, their music is anything but poking 
or annoying. 

And their lyrics are chameleon-like as well. No 
one would ever suspect that these sweet, innocent 
voices would sing about burning kitchens, dead 


husbands, changing your identity, or being locked 
up in a loony bin. Indeed, you might even say that 
Keri and Shelley Marshall (the group’s other fabu- 
lous songwriter and Keri’s best-friend) personify a 
subtler, folkier bad-girl — the kind who’s just so 
cute and sweet that she can get away with almost 
anything. Heh, heh, heh! 

Sewing as well as music is a passion for these 
multi-talented women. The album art, which con- 
sists of a series of appliquéd squares, (“Our creepy 
quilts we like to call them’’) has the same bright- 
ness-darkness, artsy-traditional contrast as their 
music. Shelly’s banjo and accordion playing add 
the traditional twist to the mix. Both girls play 
skilled electric guitars on some songs, which adds 
an art-rock feel. There are also some serious dance 
numbers on Jimson Weed. And of course, bass 
player Devin Latimer (also Keri’s partner) and 
drummer Daniel Roy provide perfect accompani- 
ment that is never repetitive or overbearing. 
Tasteful and tight, those boys. 

With a best friend and your partner in the band it 
must be one big happy family, right? “Actually we 
can’t stand each other.’ Keri jokes. “We have to 
travel on separate buses!” 

So how did these four friends get together in the 
first place? Well, as the story goes, Keri was play- 
ing with a group called Special Fancy when she 
met Shelly. They started playing as a duo — PJ 
Harvey covers and whatever they were making up 
at the time. Other people kept coming up after their 
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shows and asking them if they could join. As Devin 
puts it, “They were a pair of cute little girls that 
everyone liked, then they decided to get a couple of 
ugly people. Then they fired them and hired us.” 

So they sew, they are multi-instrumentalis and 
what else? Keri studied graphic design at Alberta 
College of Art and Design. Devin is a chemistry 
professor and Shelly is a nurse. Is there anything 
they can’t do? In fact there is. The sad truth is this 
— Keri can’t dye her hair. “The day before we went 
to the Vancouver Island folk festival I dyed my 
hair... I knew I was allergic to hair dye but it usu- 
ally just makes my hair itchy and is endurable and 
then it goes away after a couple of days... but the 
next day when we got on the plane to Victoria my 
head was getting bigger and bigger and swelled up 
about two inches! So I had to go to the festival 
with a huge giant swollen head. It looked like I got 
punched in the eyes.” Sounds like a day from hell 
but it wasn’t all bad. “We actually played a show 
that night and we got three encores! I think it’s be- 
cause I had a big head.” 

Ms. Mctighe claims to have written her first song 
in the fifth grade. “When my family moved from 
Calgary to Lethbridge I wrote a song about moving 
because I was so sad. I was looking out the back 
window as we were driving along the highway. It 
was a lament about how it’s all gone and how I 
would never see it again.” Not too shabby for grade 
five. Does she still play it? “No. I wrote some really 
bad songs in my teens.” The road theme continues 


in some songs on Jimson Weed. Home With Me is 
the feminist-rambler’s theme song. 

“T was listening to a compilation of rambling 
songs but it was all about being out on the road and 
leaving your woman at home.” So in Home With 
Me it’s the girls who do the rambling. In the music 
video for the song, Keri and Shelly poison Devon 
and Daniel by putting jimson weed in their food, 
then head for the highway with their guitar cases. 
You can check out the video on CMT, or request it! 

November 2004 marks the fifth birthday of the 
group. When I talked to Keri she was getting excit- 
ed about the birthday bash they would be playing 
in Winnipeg with Gentleman Reg. But last year’s 
birthday was a bit more remarkable for the 
group.“We were making a big hoo-ha about it ... 
and then it was the show that our label was coming 
to watch. The show wasn’t planned around that... 
that was the first time they were going to see us 
and they were thinking about signing us.” A nerve- 
racking experience, but obviously the show went 
well because, hey! They’re on Nettwerk now! And 
it has been a very positive experience indeed. 
“Nettwerk had no fingers in the creativity aspect of 
recording the album. It would just drive me crazy 
if they had suggestions on lyrics. I would go 
bonkers!” Also, Shelly and Keri just returned from 
a duet-tour of the west coast of the US. And in 
February Jimson Weed will be released in the UK 
and will be accompanied by a tour. And with a bit 
of luck we will be seeing Nathan throughout 
Canada in the summer of 2005! 

You may have noticed by now that there is no one 
in the band named Nathan. “Shelly and I, before we 
met, we were both dating this man named Nathan 
and we didn’t know that he was two-timing us. 
That’s how we met — we found out about it and 
ditched him. We formed a band and named it after 
him so that his legacy can live on. He actually mys- 
teriously disappeared somewhere.” All I can say is 
that this mysterious man must have been re- 
ally hot. ““We’re open to new stories if you ( 
have any,” says Keri. 


The Brodsky Beat 


Not much of a courier, Chuck Brodsky, but 
one the best ballad songwriters currently in 
America, reckons Roddy Campbell. Brodsky’s 
latest disc was recorded with J.P. Cormier on 
Cape Breton Island — far from the buckle of 
the Bible belt and Irish hotels. 

Enoch Kent grabs Chuck Brodsky in a warm 
embrace. “You are great,’ roars Kent. “Such mar- 
velous songs. Marvelous.” 

When Enoch Kent raises his voice to praise a per- 
former, take heed. This man sang with Ewan 
MacColl and Peggy Seeger at the outset of the 
British folk revival. He hung out with a young Bob 
Dylan. And he has written folk songs the likes of 
Garnet Rogers and Jean Redpath covered. So yeah, 
Enoch Kent knows a thing or two about great song- 
writers — his pal Chuck Brodsky included. 

We're backstage at the soon-to-close Marquee in 
Halifax, NS, on a mild Saturday afternoon in late 


November. Brodsky’s here performing songs from 
his new disc, Color Came One Day, at a private 
showcase during the Rendez Vous Folk/Nova 
Scotia Music Week conference and charms the 
socks of various movers and shakers of the 
Canadian music industry. 

Recorded on Cape Breton Island and produced 
by that giant of a man, J.P. Cormier, Colour Came 
One Day merely confirms what many of us have 
suspected for several years now: that Brodsky’s 
unquestionably the best folk ballad songwriter cur- 
rently in America — bar none. 

With a deceptively gentle delivery and a prepos- 
terous arsenal of warm, disarming humour laced 
with cunning, caustic barbs, his striking songs 
take aim at a variety of social and political ills. 
That’s not to say this disc is full of polemics. The 
Room Over The Bar tells an hilarious true tale of a 
stay in a hotel room from Hell. 

“T didn’t make one thing up,” says Brodsky. “It was 
a bar I was staying at in Ireland. Ireland is a small 
country. I’m better not to mention the town. I did so at 
a gig in Dublin but I didn’t mention the name of the 
hotel. The hotel is the only one for miles around and 
every body in the room new exactly what I was talk- 
ing about. I’ll never stay there again.” 

The blue-collar philosophyof The 9:30 Pint also 
has Irish roots — where else are you going to get a 
pint of beer at that time of the morning? Then 
there’s the lovingly told Miracle In The Hills about 
a doctor and his wife who bring comfort and edu- 
cation to the once remote people of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

The absolute show-stoppers, though, include a 
peep behind the facade of a model suburb, Forest 
Hills Sub, and the deadpan commentary about the 
ongoing undermining of America’s democratic 
and civil rights, Dangerous Times. Clearly, Chuck 


Chuck Brodsky 


Brodsky did not vote for George Bush during the 
recent U.S. presidential election. 

“T don’t think we’ve ever seen an administration 
like this. They are a bunch of liars,” says the quiet- 
ly spoken Brodsky, who lives on the buckle of the 
Bible-belt, Asheville, NC. “I do as much reading 
as I possibly can about them and I have just 
learned so much that has shocked me to my core. I 
don’t think they have any integrity whatsoever.” 

Not surprisingly then, Brodsky is actively look- 
ing to move to Canada. 

“T really love it up here. But the real reason is I’m 
a huge hockey fan. There aren’t fellows around 
(Asheville) who are into it.” 

Indeed, he has written three songs about hockey, 
including his comical, The Hockey Fight Song, 
part tribute to former Philadelphia Flyer, Dave 
“The Hammer” Schultz. Still, it’s Brodsky’s bril- 
liant baseball ballads that has largely generated his 
international reputation as a unique and com- 
pelling storyteller. The wonderful Ballad of Eddie 
Clepp — the true tale of a white man playing in the 
Negro leagues before Jackie Robinson broke base- 
ball’s colour barrier. Or there’s his hilarious Doc 
Ellis No-No, which tells how Ellis pitched a rare 
no-hitter for the Pittsburgh Pirates on June 12th, 
1970 stoned on LSD. The most moving of the lot 
is surely Letters In The Dirt —a dignified tribute to 
Philadelphia Phillies great Richie Allen, who 
would write ‘Boo’ in giant letters in the infield 
track when taunted by fans. 

“When I was a little kid, Richie Allen was my 
favourite player in baseball. My dad would take 
me out to the ball games and the fans would boo 
this guy. He was the best player on the team so it 
kind of haunted me. I found out as an adult that 
there was certain racial elements to the situation. 
One of them being that Richie Allen was really the 
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first African-American player that was an every- 
day regular for the team. This was early to mid- 
sixties, long after the colour barrier had been bro- 
ken. Richie Allen was a guy who, I guess came 
along before his time. In a day and age when black 
players were not expected to speak out on issues, 
he always stood up for what he believed in. 
Always stood up for himself. The rest of the world 
wasn’t ready for that.” 

Chuck Brodsky grew up in the Philadelphia sub- 
urb of Bala-Cynwyd, PA, and took up the piano at 
an early age. While he worked as a teenager at the 
local folk club, The Main Point, it wasn’t until his 
first day at Pennsylvania State University that he 
gave a serious thought to music. 

“They were welcoming us there at the orientation 
meeting; we were in a big hall and I’m sitting there 
on the outside aisle by the window. And just outside 
were two guys sitting on a blanket playing acoustic 
guitars and singing. I was looking at them and 
thinking, ‘God, that’s what I want to do,’ But I didn’t 
play guitar at the time so I went out and got one and 
started.” 

His academic persuits lasted exactly one semes- 
ter before dropping out and moving to California. 
There he picked fruit, drove truck and became a 
courier until he lost a check for $10 million dollars 
one Christmas Eve. It cost a mining company 
$10,000 in interest and Brodsky his job. He then 
moved to Europe and the Middle East — busking 
and writing songs as he went. 

Back in the States Tom Paxton became an early 
supporter. And yet it took until 1995 before 
Brodsky recorded his debut, Fingerpainter’s 
Murals. Still, Letters In The Dirt followed a year 
later. And since then, he has released an album 
every two years: Radio (1998) — the title track 
would inspire the movie Radio starring Ed Harris 
and Cuba Gooding Jr — The Last Of The Old Time 
(2000), the compilation Baseball Ballads (2002), 
and now Colour Came One Day (2004). 

All these discs offer an highly appealing balance 
of humour and serious social commentary — be it 


about sexual abuse (Until You Can Forgive), the 
plight of migrant workers La Migra Viene), or po- 
litical persecution (The Hands of Victor Jara). 

“T think I was inspired by Woody Guthrie earlier 
on. Some of the Scottish and Irish and old English 
ballads I heard as a kid but didn’t pay all that much 
attention to, but back then I think it grabbed me at 
a gut level. I think the art form itself has a 
lot to it that’s very exquisite. There’s a 
deftness to the old ballad writing that I ( 
find very inspiring.” 


Elder Statesmen 


The traditional songs of Homage Aux Ainés 
once spoke of forbidden fantasies in a manner 
hidden from the Catholic Church. Today their 
chansons a répondre are now at the forefront 
of a folk song revival in Quebec. Tony 
Montague gets to the heart of such favourites 
as Reléve Ta Culotte (Hoist Up Your knickers). 

The Lanaudiere region, located some 100 km 
north of Montreal, can stake a good claim to being 
the most fertile ground for traditional folk in North 
America. The list of artists and groups who call the 
area their home reads like a Who’s Who of 
Quebecois roots music over the past 25 years: La 
Bottine Souriante, Les Charbonniers de |’Enfer, La 
Volée d’Castors, Légende, La famille Cantin, La 
Galvaude, Norouet, Ni Sarpe ni Branche, La Vesse 
du Loup, Dent-de-lion, and new band Le Trio a 
Quatre (Michel Bordeleau and pals). 

Perhaps the ultimate Lanaudieére band is 
Hommage Aux Ainés from the village and parish 
of St. Come, whose inhabitants have supplied the 
quintet with most of its repertoire of songs. 

“Tf you continue going north after St Come, 
there’s nothing else — you’re in the woods,” says 
Gaston Lepage, one of Hommage Aux Ainés’ 
three lead-singers. “Up here we’re just half an hour 
from [the town of] Joliette — but some of us find 
that to be a long way. This is a very rural area, and 


Homage Aux Ainés 


if you go back 40 years there wasn’t much 
influence coming from outside.” 
In addition to Lepage, Hommage Aux 
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Ainés consists of his sister Louise on piano, EGGS 
Simon Marion (who also plays in La Vesse Winter 
du Loup) on guitar, and singers Serge 


2004 
Thériault and Martin Bordeleau. The quin- 
tet’s name translates into English as 
Homage to the Elders, which says it all. 

“Our greatest inspirations are the old folks 
from this neck of the woods,” says Lepage, 
speaking in French with a local accent as 
thick as a slice of tourtiere. “Most of our 
songs come from our mothers and fathers, 
our aunts and uncles — people such as 
Clarence Bordeleau, Jean-Louis Thériault, 
Emile Gagné, Lucie Bordeleau, Céline 
Gagné, and others. It’s all in the family.” 

The all-acoustic Homage Aux Ainés, 
founded in 1990, specializes in the chansons 
a répondre [call-and-response songs] for 
which the traditional music of Quebec is 
best-known. All three of the band’s albums 
— their self-titled debut, its follow-up C’est 
La Facon, and 2003's excellent Si 
Mignonnement — celebrate this heritage of 
songs, which is peculiarly rich in 
Lanaudiere. 

The chanson a répondre has its origins in 
Europe, but became very popular in New France — 
as the French colonies in North America were 
known before 1759. Because many of their lines 
repeat and the different verses are closely linked 
together (the last line of one verse often becoming 
the first line of the next), the songs are ideal for 
group and community singing. 

The genre had a special appeal to the teams of 
voyageurs who travelled the network of North 
America’s waterways in large canoes. Singing 
these songs helped the men to bond, and to keep 
rhythm as they paddled. Other chansons a répon- 
dre provided the settlers and men in the logging 
camps with entertainment in the years before the 
arrival of radio. 

A great many of the songs served another social 
purpose. Before the Quiet Revolution of the “60s, 
the Catholic Church was immensely powerful in 
Quebecois society, in rural parishes especially. The 
priests frowned on any expression or discussion of 
sexuality. The chansons a répondre provided a col- 
lective outlet for repressed feelings and forbidden 
fantasies, usually working through transparent 
double-meanings. 

Much of the material on Si Mignonement, is of 
an amorous nature, sometimes curiously mixed 
with more genteel and ‘acceptable’ romantic be- 
haviour — as with the lively Rabats Les Donc [Get 
Them Down Then}, which begins: 

Mademoiselle, would you like, 

Get your paws down then (repeat) 

Would you like a lovely bouquet, your paws up 
in the air 

Get your paws down lad, get your paws down 
(repeat) 

“Tt comes from a cassette handed down to us by 
my uncle Emile Gagné, which is full of little treas- 
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ures,” says Lepage. “There’s another song from 
him on the album, Mariez-moé Moman |Marry- 
me Mommy], which is made up of a couple of 
short dialogues - between a young girl and her 
mother, and between the girl and her lover.” 

Other ditties on the 18-track album tell of a lucky 
young man with (according to him) a dozen mis- 
tresses, a girl who needs to get her dancing shoe 
repaired by the cobbler, a matou [tom cat] provid- 
ing his services to a married woman, and a doctor 
caught in flagrante delicto with one of his patients. 
And then there’s Gaston Lepage’s own composi- 
tion Reléve Ta Culotte | Hoist up your knickers], 
based on a traditional tune sung by his aunt Céline 
Gagné,. All the songs are interpreted with gusto, 
and given tasteful accompaniment. 

While Hommage Aux Ainés is held in great re- 
gard by tradition-based musicians in Quebec, the 
band is virtually unknown outside of the province. 
“We've been down to the United States to sing — in 
Vermont and in Rhode Island,” says Lepage. “But 
we ve never performed in English Canada.” 

The quintet is happiest when on its home turf, 
singing to the young people who are increasingly 
drawn to the source of so much traditional 
Quebecois culture. The week-end before the 
Penguin Eggs interview, Lepage and his col- 
leagues performed in a bar in St Céme, Le 
Pelletier. “It’s just a small place, but around 350 
people were packed in, and the average age of 
those present was probably 20 or 21. I only count- 
ed five older people. The youngsters really love the 
old chansons a répondre.” 

Thanks to dedicated local musicians like Lepage 
and his colleagues in Hommage Aux Ainés, the 
singing traditions of St C6me and Lanaudiere are 
not only still alive but thriving. “There’s almost a 
mania here for singing. At parties there are always 


Rita Chiarelli 


chansons a répondre. All the time. As to why the 
songs are so strong right here I can’t real- 
ly answer you, except to say that the old 
folks taught us the right way way to sing 
them, and we’ve never stopped doing it.” 


Blues and Beyond 


Hamilton-born blues belter Rita Chiarelli 
learned her craft in Italy. The hard-knuckle 
realities of the music business she picked in 
clubs and bars throughought Norh America. 
Adversity has never fazed her, writes our 
Patrick Langston. 

A dozen years into her career as a frontrunner on 
the Canadian blues scene, Rita Chiarelli is starting 
to wonder what else, at least musically, life might 
hold for her. 

Not that she’s planning to hang up her spurs as 
one of our pre-eminent blues belters and an elec- 
tric guitarist of the first order. But Chiarelli, who 
just this spring released her fifth album No One to 
Blame, a tribute to blues greats of the 1950s and 
’60s, is stretching more and more into roots and 
acoustic territory. And she likes what she sees. 

“Making the transition into soft seaters, I have 
something to say and people are enjoying it,” says 
Chiarelli just before setting off on a western 
Canada tour that includes plenty of concert hall 
stops, virtually all of them acoustic shows. 

Chiarelli has often included an acoustic segment 
in her concerts, but this all-or-nothing approach is 
different. “People have this impression that ’m 
strictly like an electric powerhouse. And I’m flat- 
tered! I like winding out. I just want to make peo- 
ple aware there is also another side.” 

By way of illustration, Chiarelli points to last 


year’s album Breakfast at Midnight: “Its really a 
rootsy record. It’s not strictly traditional blues.” 

Breakfast at Midnight, in case you're not familiar 
with it, is a dandy introduction to both, or rather, 
all sides of Chiarelli. The gutsy amalgam of blues, 
rock, rockabilly, country, Cajun and jazz netted the 
Toronto-based artist rave reviews in Canada and 
the U.S, her second Juno nomination, and CBC 
Radio’s Great Canadian Blues Award for a lifetime 
contribution to the blues. 

Those honours can be added to the numerous 
Maple Blues Awards for Best Female Artist that 
Chiarelli, a husky-voiced singer with a three-oc- 
tave range, has won over the years. 

Her change of pace doesn’t always sit well with 
others. “People like to put you in a certain box and 
then if you’re not quite in that box or you fit ina 
few boxes, it confuses people.” 

But then a little adversity has never fazed 
Chiarelli. The child of Italian immigrants, she, 
along with her two brothers, grew up in Canada’s 
steel production hub of Hamilton, Ontario. 

“At home, I was raised as if you were in Italy. 
You go out the door to go to school and you’re in 
this blue collar, tough environment and then you 
walk in the house and everyone’s speaking Italian. 
It’s a kind of dual thing. I’m grateful for it now, but 
it wasn’t easy.” 

Hooked as a teenager by the blues and R&B she 
listened to on U.S. radio, her career choice was 
problematic for her traditional parents, especially 
her father. 

“To know their daughter wants to be in music, I 
couldn’t have had a wilder dream. I would secretly 
sing with this band rehearsing down the street. 
They’d let me sing a tune or two.” Her parents did 
eventually come around, and her father wound up 
chauffeuring her to rehearsals and gigs. “It wasn’t 
easy for him, but he understood it was a true pas- 
sion for me. He heard me and believed I deserved 
to be heard.” 

By the time she finished high school, Chiarelli 
was playing two or three gigs every week, mostly 
bars and dancehalls where owners turned a blind 
eye to her being underage. 

With her then-band Battleaxe in tow, she hit the 
road in the early ’ 80s, gigging on both sides of the 
border, learning first-hand the hard-knuckle reali- 
ties of the music business, and paying particular at- 
tention to the work of her blues idols Etta James 
and Big Mama Thornton. 

Then she left. Simply packed up and headed to 
Italy for a half-dozen years, a combination of 
searching for her roots and escaping from a career 
that wasn’t producing results fast enough. 

In Italy, where American music is revered, 
Chiarelli worked as a backup singer (“they wanted 
people who didn’t have accents”’) learning the 
trade of studio artistry in the process, wrote for and 
sang on movie soundtracks, and composed com- 
missioned songs for Italian performers (“that’s 
when you get the craft part of music together, by 
writing for artists”). 

Hanging out along Toronto’s nightclub Mecca of 
Queen Street during a visit to her parents’ home in 
the late *'80s, Chiarelli decided to return to Canada. 


“When I left (for Italy), it was all that layered sound 
that I wasn’t in to at all. When I decided to come 
back, the whole Queen Street thing was happening. 
Roots music was really happening: reggae, country, 
rockabilly, blues. It was just a scene going on.” 

Since then, she has built an ever-higher profile. 
Her independent single Have You Seen My Shoes 
landed on the soundtrack of Bruce McDonald’s 
1989 film, Roadkill, a cult classic. Albums — Road 
Rockets, Just Getting Started and What a Night - 
Live (recorded in Germany), plus her most recent 
two followed in quick succession. European tours 
became part of Chiarelli’s regular itinerary. 

Along the way, she has regularly recruited fellow 
blues and roots guitarist Colin Linden for her al- 
bums. “He has a talent for what’s best for a song,” 
she says of Linden’s always tasteful, showboat- 
averse style. “Maybe he’ll add a beautiful riff that 
makes the song flourish a little more.” 

Asked what, after all these years, drives her to 
still perform, she explains, “All your frustrations 
and all the pain that you have in life comes out on 
stage. Everything you go through in life is ex- 
pressed. I release my anger, I release my frustra- 
tion, I release my joy, I release my sadness. I don’t 
think most people have that outlet. I saw an inter- 
view once with Annie Lennox and she 
said, ‘If | couldn’t perform, I’d probably 
be an axe-murderer.’ I knew exactly what ( 
she meant.” 


Traditional Ties 


What makes English songwriter Pete Morton 
tick is a love of history and tradition. Subsequently, 
his songs continue to adopt more and more tradi- 
tional elements. Ken Hunt places him on a 
pedestal with some flash company. 

Born in July 1964 in Leicester, Pete Morton is at 
the leading edge of a generation of British song- 
writers with a social conscience and inspired by 
hopes for social justice that began emerging out of 
the mists of the second half of the Thatcherite 
1980s. His approach follows the paths beaten by 
earlier British songwriters such as Ewan MacColl, 
Stan Kelly and Cyril Tawney — and, one generation 
on, Dave Burland and Richard Thompson -- name- 
ly writers whose minds were engaged by both 
original songwriting and the tradition. Perhaps in 
that respect Morton might best be likened to a 
modern-day Stan Kelly. Kelly sang traditional fare 
such as The Leaving of Liverpool, The Banks Of 
The Condamine and Lord Franklin but created 
originals of the calibre of Liverpool Lullaby — the 
one that goes “Oh you are a mucky kid/Dirty as a 
dustbin lid...” that Judy Collins transported to 
North America. 

Over the years Morton’s physical voice has un- 
dergone a number of transformations that have af- 
fected his creative process for him. This is a prod- 
uct to some extent from having lived in various 
parts of England, particularly Manchester, 
Cumbria and Nottingham. (Living in Germany has 
left no mark.) Asked directly if he has any appreci- 
ation or feel for how this has coloured his voice, he 


responds animatedly, “This is very interesting, this 
question, because when I first started I was quite 
conscious of not sounding particularly regional in 
any way. Of course, nobody wanted anybody to 
sing with an American accent on the folk scene: I 
picked that one up straightaway — that would be 
something to avoid though sometimes if you’ve 
been influenced by a lot of American stuff you 
tend to do that.” He adds, “What has happened 
lately, and I think that is something that others do, 
is not to worry about pronouncing words with gi- 
normous u’s and having a Northern accent. It’s be- 
come acceptable. I’d always dropped my aitches 
and pronounced big u’s and things like that, but I 
consciously use it now, to be totally honest. To use 
a regional accent is something to celebrate, to take 
a delight in.” To which must be added (perversely) 
Thanksgiving on Hunting The Heart (2000) on 
which his vowels show through. 

The process of discovery entailed in finding his 
own voice has been gradual and cumulative. On 
their relatively obscure Jo Freya and Pete Morton 
(B.T.L., 1997) — more interesting historically than 
musically (and Freya is unreservedly one of the 
most imaginative musicians I have ever heard) — 
Morton’s originality can be sallow. Perhaps ‘best’ 
evidenced on Billy Don’t You Weep, without beat- 
ing around the bush, it drips with a debt to Nic 
Jones. (Compare Jones’ treatment on Unearthed 
(2001).) Morton’s solo Trespass (Harbourtown, 
1998) shows him off far better as an individualist 
when it comes to handling traditional music. “I 
had a definite aim,” he says of Trespass, “from the 
word ‘go’, to put a lot of energy into it — and more 
so than I would if just concentrating on my own 
songs. I wanted to do the traditional songs and do 
them in a bare-boned fashion with just voice and 
guitar. But actually to try not to block away the 
other influences, the stuff I was brought up with — 


the pop music, the new wave stuff. 
Specifically vocally, I was trying to keep an 
energy in there — and be very conscious of it 
— without sounding like a rock singer. In ret- 
rospect I wish I'd not done it like that. I think 
I attacked them too hard. One of things P’ve 
learnt about traditional songs since then is 
that Iam converted to the idea of things being 
understated. I look back to the way I used to 
sing traditional songs and I have had a bit of a 
wake-up call, understanding why people pre- 
fer them to be done a little more matter-of- 
fact ‘understated’ is probably a better word.” 

Explaining, he says, “I think it’s one of 
these things that if somebody isn’t brought 
up with the tradition — like I wasn’t... I went 
at it with a hammer on Trespass though I am 
really pleased that I did because I wanted to 
project some energy. I’m really still very 
pleased with The Gay Goshawk and Night 
Visiting but ve changed the method of 
singing.’ No matter how hard he is on him- 
self, and despite its thematic nature, 
Trespass is a marvellous introduction to 
Morton’s voice in the round. 

When it comes to the transferability of les- 
sons learnt in the process for his own song- 
writing, he is candid. “I’m fascinated by the 
subject of my own songs and the traditional and 
how they cross over and influence each other. I’m 
like a witness almost! Eventually they’re becom- 
ing the same thing reaching into some middle 
ground without conscientiously or pretentiously 
writing a traditional style. It’s allowing those influ- 
ences to seep in, letting it happen unconsciously. 
It’s happening more and more so, as I learn, be- 
cause it is a learning process. I’m desperate to get 
under the skin of it, though it may take a lifetime. 
I’m sure that nobody knows the feeling of a com- 


Pete Morton 


plete sense of satisfaction doing this thing. 
What keeps me doing something with this 
genre is, for example, the way the guitar 
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Winter ed in singing. A traditional singer is quite a 
2004 singer. What it entails and what it’s about 


is fascinating to me. It’s easily missed. It’s 
missed by popular music. | want my own 
songs to have that influence.” 

“CDs don’t really represent people a lot 
of the time if they’re “giggers’. A lot of 
people on the folk scene are gigging the 
whole time, so what they’re experiencing 
is that they’re changing all the time. At 
every gig you say to yourself how you did 
that on a certain song and dropped that. 
You find yourself doing something that’s a 
lot closer to the tradition. All these things 
are taking place gig after gig. When you 
make a CD it’s the very thing that’s on your 
mind at that particular time. It becomes 
something that’s static. It’s out there in a 
specific point in time and betrays you in a 
sense, to put it bluntly. I just love the cre- 
ative process basically. I love performance 
as well. It’s a combination of the two. If I 
think of the things that make me tick, it’s a 
love of history, a love of tradition. There’s 
something that you can’t put your finger on 
with songs. Nobody knows where songs 
come from. You can almost detach yourself 
from them and not say they’re yours.” 
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Moron’s Swarthmoor (2003) has not necessarily 
had an easy passage in Britain. For many, its open- 
ing track, The Two Brothers proves a hurdle. 

Controversial, it has rightly polarised opinion 


and critical response. Many, myself included, view 


its “I can see you’re two very overtired little boys” 
named Palestine and Israel as an infantilization of 
a bloodbath. “T’ve still got a lot of the time for the 
song,” he says, before pausing to muse. “Which is 
an odd thing to say. Songs are made to touch peo- 
ple. When people come along to a gig and ask you 
to sing them, sometimes I can’t remember it, that 
one. What it is, is that you no longer have anything 
for it. It doesn’t affect you. It almost belongs to 
somebody else. It comes from a different era in 
your life. There are songs that were on Courage, 
Love and Grace [1995], One Big Joke 1988] and 
Mad World Blues [1992] where they've become 
‘album tracks’ and people still request them. 
They’re out there and some people do them, but I 
can’t actually do them. For example, I get asked 
sometimes to do Kurdistan off Mad World Blues 
which, I feel, was very powerful at the time, but 
which I don’t feel is particularly strong now. For 
some people it fits very accurately into the current 
oil problem. I’m not in the same place. Other peo- 
ple can sing them if they like.” 

Of the album, he says, “The great thing about 
Swarthmoor is, for me anyway, that I just did it 
voice and guitar. | woke up one morning and 
thought that was the way I wanted to do it. People 
buy it after gigs because they’ve heard specific 


songs, they like them and they want to do them 
themselves or listen to them and they mean some- 
thing to them. As opposed to buying a big produc- 
tion thing which is nothing like the gigs because I 
gig solo.” 

I believe that the album that truly captures Pete 
Morton hasn’t yet been made but I would love to 
have a crack at bettering his fine career retrospective, 


Another Train (Harbourtown, 2002) covering 1987 


to 2001. And I wouldn’t say that about many people. 

When I hear him and Julie Murphy sing 

Drink To Me Only \ hear a whole history of 

English-speaking music. I like that. ( 
www.harbourtownrecords.com. 
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It’s late afternoon in mid-September, Edmonton, 
and hailing [big surprise] like a small meteor 
shower as Kieran Kane, Kevin Welch, (both of the 
aforementioned founded Dead Reckoning in 1995 
—“a combination record label, performing aggre- 
gation, and state of mind”) David Francey and Fats 
Kaplin warm up for their performance at The Full 
Moon Folk Club. 

You can call it a sound check if you must, but 
trust me when I tell you that, with these four grow- 
ing legends up on stage, it’s a sweet and painful 
teaser, akin to sitting there with an empty stomach 
and smelling the evening’s perogies cook nearby. 
Fortunately, Welch, Kane and Kaplin soon distract 
my attention by joining my table. 

The three troubadours seem a bit road weary, 
though palpably keen for the pending perform- 
ance. Apparently, it’s not every day the three, de- 
spite their regular recording and playing together, 
get to head out on the road all at once. And now, 
they’ve added their latest partner in crime, David 
Francey — aka “Mr. Juno Award himself,’ as Kane 
delicately chides — to the lineup for a few shows 
and further sweetened the pot. 

Kane while describing his career highlights, is 
quick to mention that evening’s imminent per- 
formance. As such, he is required to correct my 
laughter (standard, self-deprecating Edmontonian 
defense-mechanism behaviour) at what I thought 
was a bit of a joke. But he’s absolutely not jok- 


ing—the guys are honestly thrilled. 

“It’s true,” confirms Welch. “It’s just been really 
cool to be back, all three of us. And now especially 
to be able to join up with Francey—we’re having a 
blast. I mean, every night we’re really enjoying the 
music. 

Welch and Kane tour a great deal in Australia, 
but Kaplin has yet to join them down under. 

In these situations, his colleagues miss not only 
his remarkable, multi-instrumental playing, but al- 
so his cooking and storytelling. 

Tonight, for a change, it’s Kaplin’s peers who are 
telling the stories—and it doesn’t take much to get 
both Welch and Kane talking about Kaplin’s abili- 
ties — though not without the requisite, old-friend, 
ego check. 

“What’s it like playing with Fats? It’s a real 
drag,” says Welch, throwing a look of mock ad- 
monishment in Kaplan’s direction. “In fact, Fats, 
this is as good a time as any to bring this up.” 

To this, Kane adds breezily, “there [Fats] is, play- 
ing away with little regard.” 

Okay guys, I get your point. 

“Umm, it’s fantastic,” Kane, now serious, says. 

Welsh eagerly agrees, hopping right into a 
Kaplin story. 

“Now, I first heard Fats in Switzerland maybe 
thirteen years ago,” he begins. 

“He was playing with Tom Russell and I was 
standing next to my guitar player, Mike 
Henderson, and not even really listening to Tom. 
I’m just listening to this guy who’s playing pedal 
steel, accordion, and then fiddle. 

Henderson said, “Do you know who that is?” 

I said, “No.” 

And he said, ““That’s Fats Kaplin!” 

And I said, “Well, we need him in our band!” 

And he went, “Fats Kaplin would never join our 


band!” 

So I said, “Alright, you don’t talk to him, 
then. Just stay away from him—l’li talk to 
him.” 

| just mentioned to Fats that if he ever had 
a chance to come down to Nashville and go 
into the studio with us...” 

Fortune smiled upon Welch one night in 
New York City. He was playing a gig and 
asked Kaplin, a New York native, to sit in. 

After the show, Welsh again invited Kaplin 
to Tennessee. This time, in lieu of Tom 
Russell Band’s recent break-up, he accepted 
and soon was on a plane to Nashville to 
check things out. 

“That’s the reason I moved from New 
York City,” he proclaims. 

Kaplin’s multitudinous capabilities (as 
Kane states, “‘any one of the instruments he 
plays could be his first instrument’) mixed 
well with Welch’s and Kane’s consummate 
abilities and encouraged a fresh approach to 
both playing and recording. 

Their most recent collaboration, You Can’t 
Save Everybody, and David Francey’s most 
recent recording, The Waking Hour, show- 
case this approach. It is a style that, as with 
all things masterfully executed, appears de- 
ceptively simple. 

“Somebody was talking about Francey’s record 
as one of the most sparse records he’s ever record- 
ed,’ relays Kane, “and I don’t know that it is: it’s 
just that we’re playing live. If Fats is doing some- 
thing, we’re sitting there listening to what he’s do- 
ing and playing with it.” 

“Time signatures will get turned around and it’s 
never really talked about,” adds Kaplin, “but we’ve 
done playing like that for years.” 


Kim Barlow’s new CD luckyburden is a collection of songs about work, love, and 
mixed blessings in Keno City, the centre of Yukon silver mining from 1914, to 1989. 


“These are truly art songs—mixing traditional grooves with 
classical inspired melodies—reminding me of the lyrical and 
melodic genius of Alan Fraser and Daisy DeBolt. There’s not a 


cliché to be found anywhere near this one...it’s all original.” 
Bill Usher, Kicking Horse Culture 


“Stripped down production and simple melodies work wonders 
here, letting Kim Beggs’ great lyrics tell their stories without 
interruption” Brent Rayno, Now Magazine 

Kim Beggs escaped north to the Yukon in the early gos. There she mutated 

into a hammer wielding journeyman carpenter and a self-taught guitar 


player and songwriter. You may remember the hidden track Low Down on 
Kim Barlow’s Gingerbread CD, this is her! 


Mreelcap hea ab 


Big Dream...an alchemist’s brew of the best of roots, folk & old tyme. 


~Genest is a very unabashed songwriter, utterly free from flaky 
poetry. Seek her out.” Fish Griwkowsky, Penguin Eggs 


Legendary songwriter Dan Penn calls Genest “sharp and 
original” and you'll “get no argument here.” 


Alex Varty, Georgia Straight October 2004, 


wwvw.caribourecords.com 


“And [live],” reckons Kane, “these songs turn in- 
to completely different things.” 

“Right, and hopefully the stuff that goes along 
has to do with the song.” 

“And this fails sometimes,” Kane laughs know- 
ingly. “But the songs decide what you can do to it, 
rather than the other way around, and if you try 
and shove it around too much, it doesn’t really 
work; we just try to facilitate that.” 

Both You Can't Save Everybody, recorded in a 
day and The Waking Hour, recorded in a day and a 
half, use few overdubs. Similarly, both records 
were mixed in a day, encouraging reigns of jeal- 
ousy bullets upon the trio-quartet’s head from 
struggling musicians everywhere. But rest assured, 
though you may feel alone with your four-track, 
you're not alone with your bewilderment. Welch 
himself has spent hours puzzling over why both 
recordings were so smooth and successful 

“For a long time now,” he deduces, “we’ve been 
making what we call big-guitar voice demos. 
When you're a songwriter, you always have to 
make demos of your songs and a lot of times 
they’re either one guitar and one voice, or one pi- 
ano and one voice, or the full on, total, full-band 
deal. But these were somewhere in between. 

And we, with this young engineer, Philip 
Scoggins, had some practice recording the way we 
ended up recording these records: it was the same 
place, same microphones, same engineer, same 
everything. And we were diggin’ it. 

The only overdubs we would ever do would be 
we might get in there with those big boxes of 
salt—tike this: chka-chka, y’ know use those for 
shakers—or if there was a bucket around some- 
body’d just bang on that.” 

Perhaps this unflappable calm comes only with 
decades of playing and songwriting, or simply 
finding the right combination of players. 

Either way, as the evening’s performance proved, 
the marvelous musical twists these four 
friends can pull off together is undeniably 
greater than the sum of their already mas- 
terful parts. 


The Poet Game 


From nostalgic Vikings to singing seagulls, Jez 
Lowe’s songs reflect a fearless, edgy and humor- 
ous writer. Richard Thompson certainly thinks so. 
Lowe’s new disc, Doolally, apparently solved a bit 
of an identity crisis. The striped T-shirts remain, 
however, as Tony Montague discovers. 

Jez Lowe was never a miner. But the coal pits 
and tips that scarred the landscape around his 
hometown of Easington, in England’s north-east 
corner, still left an indelible mark on his conscious- 
ness. From birth, the man lauded by Richard 
Thompson as ‘the best songwriter to come out of 
England in a long time’ quietly absorbed the tradi- 
tions of the men and women who, in one way or 
another, owed their livelihood to the mines. 

In his teens, when Lowe started going to folk 
clubs in Northumbria (more popularly known as 
Geordieland), it was above all the songs of the 
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Jez Lowe in striped T-Shirt (what else) and The Bad Pennies 


miners and their families that he heard and per- 
formed. And when he came to try his hand as a 
writer, these same songs shaped both the content 
and form of the compositions. 

So the closure of the mines in the early “90s, 
which threw entire communities out of work, pro- 
voked something of an identity crisis for him. “It’s 
taken a bit of the roots away from the reason why I 
was writing songs,” says the soft-spoken Lowe, 
who’s released a dozen albums since his self-titled 
debut in 1980. “Easington’s quite a depressed 
place now, there’s no focus anymore in the com- 
munity, and a lot of people have left. When the 
mines all closed I started questioning myself. I 
wanted to keep performing but the songwriting 
had lost its focus for me. But I seem to have come 
through that.” 

On the evidence of his latest album Doolally, 
Lowe has emerged from his difficulties as a 
stronger, more diversified, and more fearless 
writer. The subject matter of the twelve tracks in- 
cludes consumerism and superstition, heroism and 
prejudice, malicious gossip and the witch-hunt 
mentality, the predatory instinct behind the inva- 
sions of Iraq and Afghanistan, a long-abandoned 
mining town in California, and a wittily jaundiced 
view of the world from a spaceship. Lowe crafts 
his lyrics with a poet’s ear for music, a short-story 
writer’s ability to adopt different perspectives, and 
a born-storyteller’s sense of narrative. 

Asked to single out songs that gave him particular 
pleasure as a writer, Lowe cites above all Keep 
Them Bairns Away, in which he addresses one of 
the trickiest of contemporary issues: how rumours 
and unfounded child-abuse allegations damage indi- 
viduals and erode communities. “Despite the fact 
that it’s such a horrible and very serious subject it 
was fun to do,‘ Lowe confides. “It’s written mainly 
from the point of view of the person spreading the 


rumours. I’m always afraid that some listen- 
ers may think that’s me, and won’t see the irony.” 

Lowe continues to draw on his coal town memo- 
ries and experiences in songs such as Regina 
Inside, about a local girl named Regina and the 
Queen who came to visit her depressed communi- 
ty, and the extraordinary Gull’s Eye, delivered a 
cappella. “The idea is that it’s this seagull singing 
about a guy collecting coal from the beach. They 
used to dump the coal from the mines into the sea 
and it got washed up. Everybody used to collect it. 
As kids we used to get half-a-crown for a bag. But 
there were guys who did it all the time. One guy in 
particular, I remember, used to look like Gollum in 
the Lord of the Rings movie.” 

The impressionistic wordplay of Gull’s Eye — the 
attention to alliteration, assonance, and internal 
thyme — is superb, reminiscent of the work of the 
great Northumbrian poet Basil Bunting: Slate grey 
fire hogger, land lubber, leach, / Cold hands scrape 
long black stained beach, / rain wash pale skin, sun 
burn dry, / Hear me laughing from way up high. 

However, other songs show that Lowe has moved 
well beyond Northumbria’s post-industrial blues. 
My own favourite is Vikings, a satirical ditty that’s 
ostensibly about the seafarers who invaded 
England’s east coast a millennium ago. To a jaunty 
tune, Lowe tells how some of the Nordic warriors 
have returned from Valhalla: ...We’re sick of sleep- 
ing in the arms of Thor / while down here it’s fun, 
fun, and war, war, war / We managed without wak- 
ing him to sneak out the door 

As the song proceeds, and the Vikings reminisce 
about the good old days, it becomes clear that the 
target of Lowe’s pen is the macho western mindset 
that’s led to the invasion of Iraq and its bloody con- 
sequences: We'd find some peaceful, quiet village 
then / We'd start our berserking, rape, and pillaging / 
To make the locals hate us was our stratagem / Now 
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Vikings is a masterful piece of edgy humour (We maim to 


26 that’s popular again. .. 2003 U.S. FINGERPICKING CHAMPION 


PENGUIN please), with a vast reach and a fine attention to detail. “I tend to 
put a lot of work into writing, and I change things too. Once a 
song seems finished, if I feel it’s not working right I’m quite 
tough as an editor. If I have any criticism of other writers it’s that 
so few have the editing process down. | think I learned it from 
being into traditional songs for so long. The editing there is the 
result of being sung over a long period of time by many genera- 
tions of singers.” 
It’s not just Lowe’ s skill with lyrics that makes Doolally such a fine 
album, however. The melodies and arrangements are always varied 
and interesting, his guitar and mandolin-playing is deft, and The Bad 
Pennies (Lowe’s longtime backing group), have never sounded better. 
Kate Bramley on fiddle, Sean Taylor on fretless bass, and multi-instru- 
mentalist Andy May on Northumbrian and Irish pipes, piano, and ac- 
cordion give the songs great colour and depth. 
“The line-up we’ve got at the moment has really gelled, and it 
works on the social level as well. It’s a real band rather than just | iA 
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me with a bunch of musicians.” 
While his accompanists have changed and his songwriting focus 
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has shifted in recent years, one aspect of Jez Lowe’s musical life re- cece 
mains constant: on stage, and in publicity shots, he always wears a 


Tubthumping 


T-shirt with horizontal stripes. According to him the cunning mar- 
keting ploy goes back to the early years of his career and a tip from 
one of England’s greatest folk singers, the late Peter Bellamy (whose 
Own appearance was, to say the least, distinctive). ae 

“Tt came about as a bit of a joke really,’ Lowe confides with some em- . ex 

: ses ; ae. 

barassment. “Peter once told me I needed a strong image. I hap- Caffeinated Coffee 
pened to be wearing a striped shirt at the time, and he said, ‘If you Outstanding Instrumental Album 

: st ae eee : . F 2000 Prairie Music Awards 
stick to that you’ ll be alright’, so I did. I think he was wearing a 
pink suit and had pink hair at the time!” Award winning fingerstyle guitar and more ... 


Available in stores and online at www.BobEvansGuitar.com 


Weelilly 


EZ LOWE & THE BAD PENNIES 


Order 'Doolally' mail order 

Special Import Price! 

CAN $25 (inc postage) 

Checks payable to Readman Enterprises 
BIG CITY PRODUCTIONS 

323-916 West Broadway, 

Vancouver BC, Canada, V5Z 1K7 


One of the most proficient instrumentalists 
alive, 29-year-old Ashley MacIsaac’s unpre- 
dictability in person easily explains how he ends 
up in the tabloid gossip columns in Canada. 
There is a strange parallel between he and 
Michael Jackson, as their musical talents again 
and again are downplayed in favour of expos- 
ing their strange, immediate realities. 

With this in mind, Penguin Eggs honestly set 
out to talk about the music — Linus Records, 
after all, has just released all five of his previous 
recordings plus the new Ashley Maclsaac: Live 
From The Savoy — only to be almost immedi- 
ately derailed by the Cape Breton fiddler setting 
his own conversational agenda, an enjoyable 
and sometimes shocking one, mind you. For 
while he’d much rather talk about potential 
lovers than the roots of his career, he did reveal 
some interesting insights of life as a little boy 
looking hungrily at the piano. Questions by 
Fish Grigowsky ... 


Let’s start with an easy one, just tell me 
what you’ve done today. 

So far I did an interview with the Calgary 
Herald discussing how Ralph Klein’s just got to 
step aside cuz he’s too old and it’s time to give 
someone else a change. His morals are so 
messed up and connected to the right wing con- 
servative guys in America that are disgusting to 


Ashley Maclsaac 


most of us liberal-minded Canadians. 


Hear hear. 

As well, I’m riding the big idea of Who Wants 
to Marry Ashley Maclsaac?— a wedding reality 
show. Of course, a gay wedding reality show. I 


just gotta make it happen and plan the big, finale 


show where I get married. I’ve tried to find peo- 
ple to marry me so many times. I’ve been down 
on my knees — not just offering to marry — fucken 
I’ve been on my knees enough that somebody 
should! I’m good at what I do! And if I can get a 
TV show to give up a million bucks — half a mil- 
lion for me and half a million for Mr. Lucky — 
why not? The next step in constitutional law is 
gay divorce, anyway, so I won’t have to worry if I 
don’t like the person.’ 


I like B Flat Clogs and Reels off the new live 
album — it’s the Popeye song, but obviously 
you’d have a less commercialized connection 
with it 

That’s also off the Helter’s Celtic album. I 
don’t how good it is on the live — 


You haven’t heard the live album? 
I’ve heard a lot of it. I was looking for it yester- 


day —I couldn’t find it. 


Anyway, when did you first hear that 


“Popeye” song? 

I would have watched the Popeye cartoon long 
after I heard that one. It’s a fiddle tune I heard form 
maybe two or three years old. It’s a lot older than | 
am. I know it from just listening to other fiddle 
players playin’ round home when I was a kid. 


Can you remember when you consciously 
decided, “I’m going to be a fiddle player’’? 

I first wanted to play the piano! My brother had 
piano lessons back in 1978 but I also in 1979 re- 
member going into fiddle lessons with my broth- 
er. The bow that I have (to this day) in my fiddle 
case is the one that he bought that night from 
Winnie Chafe who was teaching my brother. 
He’s actually my half-brother but he didn’t get 
into the fiddle that much. He wasn’t liking it and 
I think she wasn’t that good of a teacher. She’s 
more of a player, her. She’s cantankerous. But I 
remember that night looking and thinking 
“Welllll! that’s interesting.’ But I was also watch- 
ing my sister a couple years later when I was six, 
starting Highland dancing lessons. So I really 
hadn’t found what I wanted for music. I started 
out on the piano, with piano lessons when | was 
maybe seven. A couple years after that, my dad 
won the lottery. He came in one night to piano 
lessons and said to me, “‘Let’s go, I gotta tell you 
something.” He won the lottery and went up to 
get the money and week later he had bought me a 
fiddle and told me I had fiddle lessons if I wanted 
to go. That’s sort of how that all came about. 

But I was step dancing from the time I was 
about four, started taking lessons doing that. So I 
was around fiddle music all the time. 


Who caught your ear as a pianist as a kid? 
Did you like Glenn Gould or Elton John ... 

Dougie McPhee a bit, Charlie Beaton and I al- 
so liked John Morris Rankin, but these are all 
musicians from Cape Breton that played that 
style of music. As far as other piano players, I 
didn’t have much exposure to any classical mu- 
sic except for the little jazz ditty at the beginning 
of Mr. Dressup. 


Didn’t you play with him? 

I went through Alberta with him. I stayed one 
night with him in Nisku, then we went up north 
to Cambridge Bay. We golfed in the ice. That 
was fun. He came up to a concert I was doing in 
Hamilton, I think, on Good Friday and he actual- 
ly came and played the saxophone with me on- 
stage that night. 
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In January of 2001 Malia’s Rokia Traoré’s Wanita was voted Album of the Year by crit- 
ics of the U.K’s prestigious fRoots magazine, Last year she repeated that feat with Rokia Traoré 
Bowmboi —a disc unfortunately not released in North America until 2004. The daughter 
of a Malian diplomat, she spent her childhood moving around the world, experiencing 
different countries, cultures and music. By the age ‘of 22, when she became a professional 
singer, she had soaked up an incredible diversity of influences, from Satchmo to Serge 
Gainsbourg and all points in between. Of course, she was also intimately familiar with the 
rich musical heritage of her own Bamana culture, but slavishly imitating the great griottes 
and traditional music ensembles was never her goal. "I'm using traditional instruments," 
she explained to the BBC. "But T'm giving them a new expression and writing modern 
songs that have an entirely contemporary appeal." Thanks to the wonderful generosity of 
Warner Bros Canada, we have six auotgraphed copies of Bowmboi to give away. To win 
one answer the following questions correctly and e-mail your answers to 
penguineggs@shaw.ca. Please provide a mailing address so we can post on your prize. 


Q 1: What internationally renowned Malian guitarist first championed Rokia ? 
Q 2: What American quartet perform on Bowmboi'? 


Q3: Who won the 2004 BBC 3 World Music African Award — Rokia was a nominee? 


Answers to the k.d. lang hymns of the 49th parallel contest are — Q1: Teddy Borowiecki. Q2: Owen Bradley. Q3: Patsy Cline. The winners are Zelma 
MacDonald, Langley, BC ; Cynthia Booton, South Sechelt, BC; David Gillis, Vineland, ON; Debbie Georgeadis, Kingston, ON; Ingrid Argyle,Ottawa, ON; J ohn 
Roman, Calgary, AB. 


Eileen Ivers ¢ Jan 21 
The Bills * Jan 28 
Montreal Danse * Feb | 
[bjm_ danse] - Les Ballets jazz de Montréal * Feb 9 & 10 
Quartango ° Feb Il 
The Shape of a Girl * Feb 14 - 16 
Bruce Guthro * Mar 5 
Amy Sky & Marc Jordan * Mar 10 
Decidedly Jazz Danceworks * Mar 30 6 31 
The Waybacks * Apr 7 
John Hammond ¢ Apr 8 
Arrogant Worms * Apr 10 
Colin Linden, Anders Osborne 
& Paul Thorne * Apr 15 
Jeff Healey's Jazz Wizards * Apr 21 
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It’s interesting to hear such a classical sounding concert on disc, 
compared to your last album, for example. It must be fun to be able 
to choose a distinguished set when you feel like it. 

I chose that set that morning. I just called the piano player up. I guess it 
was booked a head of time, just a few days before for her to play. We did- 
n’t rehearse or anything like that, we just came out and played the tunes. I 
thought, because I hadn’t done a live thing, I should play mostly the fa- 
miliar tunes if ’'m gonna record and release them. 


You’ve already written an autobiography — why? 
I did it so young, sort of as the first half. By the time I’m 45 I can write 
another one and when I’m 60 they can finish with the Bible. 


You’ve broken it up like Stompin’ Tom (Connor). 

Just like Stompin’ Tom! He had about 70 records out, I hope to have 
170. That’s not true. I have many other things I'd like to do other than mu- 
sic. I have other things in my outlook — school being one of them. A play 
is another thing. I want to make a couple more movies. [ll keep doing 
more New Year’s Eve radio shows, I’ve done that for CBC in the past. But 
right now I have to go into the doctor’s office and see whether or not I’m 
dying. 


Well, good luck. One last question, do you have to practice all the 
time to stay on top of your game? 

No, [ live in an apartment, I can’t practice at all. I just get to work when 
[mina studio or out on the road. But you don’t get rusty when you're the 
best. You just get old. By the time I’m 50 I won’t be anything but getting 
old and someone else will be the best. But until then, I don’t gotta practise. 


You’re 29. 

And I still gotta learn a lot of tunes. The next 20 years I’ll make 
sure and learn lots of new tunes, that’ ll be my practice. 
Practising stuff I knew, doesn’t make much sense to waste m ( 
time doing it. 
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Ferron 


Too Long In Exile 


After making Still Riot in Los Angeles for 
Warner Bros, Ferron figured she would 
never record again. Well, she finally made a 
superb new disc ina Bed & Breakfast on 
tiny Saturna Island that brings her music 


full circle — a welcome return to its acoustic 


roots that once held North American critics 
enthralled. Ferron has a tale or two to tell, 


for sure. Roddy Campbell is all ears. 


The stereo speakers stir gradually. An acoustic 
guitar settles on a gentle pattern. A brushed 
snare-drum sets an easy tempo. Somewhere in 
the mix a banjo announces its presence. And 
then that unmistakable voice comes waltzing 
through — timeless and triumphant: “Hello my 
friends I feel so happy to be back,.” 

Oh, how utterly appropriate. Ferron is that 
singer and she has just recorded Songs From A 
Goatpath, her first disc of original songs in al- 
most eight years. 

Mentor to the likes of Tracy Chapman and 
Ani DiFranco, Ferron’s past records feature the 
likes of Tori Amos and Scarlet Rivera. Sweet 
Honey On The Rock and Indigo Girls have coy- 
ered her songs. Yet this complicated, fiercely in- 
dependent free spirit has always played by her 
own set of rules, even if occasionally to the de- 
terment of her career. 

Gay and proud, she conquered a past of sexual 


and physical abuse to blaze a trail for North 
American feminist singer-songwriters. She 
made records for a major label. She made 
records for herself. And in 1984 she made one 
of the greatest records ever to come out of 
Canada, Shadows On A Dime. Classic. 

From A Goatpath retains much of the magical 
acoustic, folk spirit of her early triumphs after 
what seems like an eternity experimenting with 
jazz and synthesizers and other such alien life 
forms. Recorded in an old converted farmhouse 
that is now a bed and breakfast on tiny Saturna 
Island on B.C.’s Strait of Georgia, the studio 
setting was deliberately the antithesis of record- 
ing Still Riot in a Los Angeles for Warner 
Brothers in 1996 for $1200 a day, in-between 
marketing meetings. On Never Your Own on the 
new disc, she sums up that experience succinct- 
ly: “Me, I’ve run with the big boys and I’ve lain 
in their dirt/It’s the same sorry story and we all 
have been hurt.” It hurt so much she actually 
thought she could never record again. 

“T was embarrassed. I was brokenhearted be- 
cause it failed,” says Ferron. “Not only did they 
own [my records], but they stopped manufac- 
turing them. So it felt like I was being erased. I 
felt very ashamed of falling for the lure. I was a 
fiercely independent person going out with a 
corporation. It’s not a good idea. They wooed 


my independence. | fell for it. 

“Tn the end it’s all about distribution. Nobody 
can distribute, not even Warner Brothers. We 
made this record, I’m out on tour and I get pack 
to L.A. and there’s no records in the store. It’s 
like “Yeah, darn, that happens when you are a 
first time artist.’ When we were going through 
the negotiations it was like somebody blowing 
in your ear. I had an earache for a couple of 
years, let me tell you. 

“Tt shut me up for quite a while. I couldn’t 
trust myself any more. I think there is a 
Springsteen line: ‘Pray for the man that nobody 
knows.’ That’s just how it felt and it took a long 
time to get over it. That’s why we structured the 
new recording on the island — to erase the taste 
of the last experience. We just made it as simple 
and as true as we could. And now everyone is 
very proud and happy.” 

Indeed, the overall sense on the highly person- 
al From A Goatpath is one of overall content- 
ment. The most obvious example being Turning 
Into Beautiful. It comes, she says, from finally 
finding a community she feels at home in after 
years of living in various cities around the 
United States. And yet she first lived on Saturna 
as an 18-year-old. 

“The times have changed so much,” says 
Ferron. ““W hen I was younger I was working so 
hard to change myself I almost changed into 
someone else. So I thought, “Well, I don’t think 
I’m going to do that. Because that’s just as lost as 
anything.’ I’m looking in the mirror now and say- 
ing, “Well, you’re not perfect but you are you’.” 

“['m 52 now and I’m home. I didn’t know 
where my home was. You can’t go anywhere if 
you don’t know where your home is. Now I do. 
I live on a small island of 285 people and it’s as 
close to a community as I can get. It’s a great 
feeling.” 

Ferron was born Debbie Foisy June 2, 1952, 
the eldest of seven children, and raised in and 
around Richmond, BC, in both foster homes 
and with her mother and an abusive stepfather. 
She never met her real dad but daydreams about 
it on the new disc. In The Meantime features 
one of the most heart-wrenching verses she has 
ever committed to song: 


Oh my father how I missed you, having never 
touched your face 

And just like you I feel the sorrow that time 
does not erase 

When I cross over will you meet me? 

Will you walk me to the bright? 

Will you lead me on the dance floor of that 
everlasting light. 


“What a beautiful image. When that came to 
me I couldn’t believe it. My father wouldn’t be 
there if I ever got married, to lead that first dance. 
But will he be there when I go into eternity? It’s a 
choker isn’t it? We all cried making some of 
these songs.” 

What family life she had consisted largely of a 
strict, French-Canadian, working class, Catholic 


upbringing. Both her mother and stepfather she 
lambasted on White Wing Mercy — a truly chilling 
track on her second LP, Backed Up: I left my father 
as only daughters can/I chose to see him as a mon- 
ster of aman. Such sores have now healed. She has 
learnt to forgive. 

“At some point you are shaped, whether it is 
crooked or straight. The person next to me that that 
didn’t happen to, they don’t make CDs either. 
Everybody is going through a soul journey, or 
something that is shaping there character.’ 

Still, despite her harsh childhood, she recalls 
fondly of French-Canadian relatives visiting with 
guitars. Their harmony singing clearly struck a 
chord with the youngster. 

“Tt just seemed that was what your soul did. Your 
soul sang after all the work was done. I just wanted 
to do that. I tried to write my own songs from the 
time I was 10.” 

A year later, she had her first guitar. For all that, 
self-preservation forced young Debbie to ran away 
at 15. She worked at a variety of menial jobs in or- 
der to survive on her own. Of course, she brought 
her guitar and continued to polish her songs. And 
in 1971, she made her performing debut. Prior to 
the gig one of her friends had a dream. In it Debbie 
Foisy was called Ferron. 

“We went, ‘Ferron! What is that?’They just start- 
ed calling me Ferron. A few months later I went to 
my first gig to sing and the guy said, ‘What am I 
going to put down for your name?’ And I said, 
‘Ferron’. So that’s how it came about and it’s been 
that way since 1971.” 

It took Ferron another six years before she 
recorded her self-titled debut LP in a basement on 
a two-track tape recorder. It simply featured her 
acoustic guitar and songs. The most amazing thing 
about this album was the fact she released it on her 
own label, Lucy Records — an almost unheard of 
undertaking at the time. But within twelve months, 
she had also made Backed Up. As the title suggest 
it featured a band that included Steve Nikleva who 
would go on to play guitar for the likes of Sarah 
MacLachlan. 

“T think [Backed Up] was awful. You know we 
weren’t very good. At least the first one was just 
honestly me and a guitar.” 

Apparently, these two LPs now sell for up to a 
$1000 on e-bay. 

1978, would prove a watershed of sorts. That 
year American photographer and film maker 
Gayle Scott became Ferron’s mentor and manager. 
She would have a profound influence on the song- 
writer. They met in Vancouver and worked togeth- 
er until 1992. 

“T can remember her sitting with me after she 
heard me sing. Nobody had ever asked me what I 
thought about anything and she said, “There is a 
price for any life that you live are you able and will- 
ing to do that?’ I remember my heart pounding. And 
she wanted to know what was in the fiber of my be- 
ing and I heard it. And it was no less serious than if I 
had decided to become a nun.” 

Next came Testimony in 1980. While half the 
tracks appeared on her two previous records, it 
would deservedly garner significant acclaim both 


“T feel it was my job as a gay person to give people 
an opportunity to be better, to be greater 


than they thought they were.” 


in the media and amongst her peers. Sweet Honey 
in The Rock, led by the indomitable Bernice 
Reagon, recorded the title track and performed it 
live all over the world. 

“Bernice came up to me and said, “That’s my 
song.’ ‘Okay, Bernice’.” 

With Scott in her corner, Ferron’s career flour- 
ished. Her guidance, however, extended beyond 
business. While Ferron had confessed a love for 
women as a teenager, she had kept it largely a se- 
cret. Scott convinced her otherwise — again,, be- 
fore so many others. 

“Two things: why would I want to be a calculat- 
ed liar? That would be the first. The second thing is 
a sentence Gail said to me, she said if you can’t tell 
the truth when you have nothing to lose what do 
you think is going to happen when you have every- 
thing to lose? That just seemed totally right on. 
“Yeah. What I’ve got to lose now.’ I haven’t had 
anything to lose all along. I feel it was my job as a 
gay person to give people an opportunity to be bet- 
ter, to be greater than they thought they were.” 

Feminist circles soon embraced her openness. 
And along with such Canadian singer-songwriters 
as Heather Bishop, Connie Kaldor and Lucie Blue 
Tremblay, Ferron would pioneer a concert circuit 
that would enjoy active support from women all 
across North America. Later, it helped open doors 
for the likes of Michelle Shocked, Suzzane Vega 
and, more importantly, Ani DiFranco. 

Meanwhile, it took Ferron another four years be- 
fore she made Shadows On A Dime. Released in 
1984, acclaim was both instantaneous and univer- 
sal. The once prestigious Rolling Stone magazine 
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called it ‘A thing of beauty.’ And in a mo- 
ment of euphoria, the Boston Globe critic 
remarked: ‘Someday, they will call Dylan 
the Ferron of the ’60s.’ Yes, well, it’s the 
sentiment that counts. Still, like all great 
records, it retains all its distinguished quali- 
ties twenty years on. Tracks like Snowin’ In 
Brooklyn, I Never Was To Africa, The 
Return, Shadows On A Dime — epics all 
flush with lavish, lyrical depth. It would be 
six years before she would record again. 

There were endless tours, though. And 
she still chuckles about the talent that 
opened for her in the succeeding years. 

“Suzanne Vega, Tracy Chapman — it’s hilarious 
all these women who have warmed up for me have 
become quite famous. Ani DiFranco, I remember 
she was very young in military fatigues and we did 
a show in Philadelphia together. We were back 
stage, she asked me if there was anything I wanted 
to say about the business. And I said, ‘Don’t ever 
go with a record company.’ Well, hello! A few 
years later I do and look what happened, She never 
has. She’s smart. 

“Tracy Chapman: we were at a festival and a 
whole bunch of us went to her room after she did 
her set I said to everybody, “She’s it. This would 
be about 1986. People said, ‘No.’ I said, “Yeah.’ 
She was just an upstart at that point. 

“About a year later a friend who was trying to 
help Tracy Chapman comes to meet me in 
Northhampton and says, ‘I have a tape I want you 
to hear. And so she plays me these songs and I 
don’t remember that it’s the same [Tracy]. She 
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asks me, ‘What do you think I 
should do with that?’ I said, ‘I 
think a small, tight band is what 
this gal needs.’ I remember really 
liking it but I hadn’t made a con- 
nection. Then the next year I had to 
pick up friends in Vancouver. We 
were driving through town and a 
friend said, ‘Stop at a record store 
because I’ve got to get this LP.” We 
go home and put on Fast Car and 
it starts to dawn on me. I’m look- 
ing at this and I’m thinking I know 
this person. I think she’s great.” 

The constant strain of perpetual 
touring finally took its toll and 
Ferron retired to a rented house on 
a cove on Saturna, complete with 
rubber boots, canoe and dog. As 
she says, she reconnected with her 
working class roots and wrote 
much of Phantom Center. 
Released on Chameleon Records, 
a subsidiary of A&M Records, it 
featured a new version of White 
Wing Mercy and dabbled with 
acoustic jazz. Spartan and as lyri- 
cally elegant as ever, it featured, 
among others, Tori Amos on har- 
mony vocals. Amos was brought 
to the studio by the producer Joe 
Chiccarelli. whose diverse credits 
include Elton John and Frank 
Zappa. 

The live, Not A Still Life, fol- 
lowed two years later. And in 
1994, Ferron made Driver. While 
no real departure from its prede- 
cessor, Shawn Colvin certainly ap- 
proved. ‘Ferron has what moves 
me most, she said at the time. 
Indigo Girls, Amy Ray and Emily 
Saliers — provided exquisite har- 
monies. They frequently toured 
with Ferron between 1990 and 
1996. Whatsmore, their band fea- 


tured violinist Scarlet Rivera, who 
had made an enormous impact on 
Bob Dylan’s album Desire. 

“When I first heard Desire, I fell 
in love with whoever that was 
playing the violin. I read the name 
Scarlet Rivera and I said to myself, 
“You have to have a dream. Some 
day I’m going to play with Scarlet 
Rivera.’ In the early ’90s I ended 
up touring with the Indigo Girls. 
We’re chums. And they had 
Scarlet Rivera out touring with 
them . I couldn’t believe it. And 
we're all hanging out in the back 
room and I’m like, ‘Oh my God.’ I 
Played It Won’t Take Long on stage 
and I asked her to come out and 
play it with me. And she did and 
she loved it. So then after that I had 
enough connections to ask her to 
play on Sill Riot.” 

Ah yes, Still Riot. Isn’t this 
where we came in? Lavishly pro- 
duced and a million miles from 
Shadows On A Dime, Still Riot is 
Joni Mitchell’s The Hissing Of 
Summer Lawns as compared to 
Blue. Whatever, From A Goatpath 
is a welcome return to basics. 
While it took years of soul search- 
ing to complete, the final result she 
says she can comfortably live with. 

“Tm very hard on myself. I don’t 
know why it is but all of a sudden I 
give myself permission that these 
songs are good enough to reflect 
me. They are strong enough to sur- 
vive in the world. All of a sudden it 
is okay what we are doing. But 
there’ ll be other times I’Il think, 
‘This is poop. It ’s not finished yet.’ 
It’s very hard.” 


Stay tuned. () 


For Auld Lang Syne — Eddi Reader 
sings the songs of Robert Burns 


Eddi Reader enjoyed considerable success on 
the pop charts with Fairground Attraction. And yet 
her latest solo disc offers highly acclaimed inter- 
pretations of Scottish poet Robert Burns’ songs. 
“When I'm singing the songs I feel like he’s 
singing them with me,” Reader tells Ken Hunt. 

Let’s be honest. Many, if not all, national 
icons come with enough cultural excess bag- 
gage to be a worryingly off-putting. These are 
cultural Olympians of the order of Burns, 
Goethe, Pushkin and Shakespeare. Getting to 
know them is not helped by most of them hav- 
ing been saddled with a clutter of nationalist 
agendas after their deaths. Of course, this pan- 
theon is a supranational lot. That their work is 
still read and heard is an indication of their uni- 
versalism. Yet even if they are speaking your 
mother tongue, the passage of time may well 
render it necessary to call on the services of an 
interpreter. Robert Burns (1759-1796) was 
raised biculturally. He wrote in Scots, a cognate 
language of English (as opposed to Gaelic), the 
largely oral language spoken by those around 
him, and in English, the language of books. 
With her Eddi Reader Sings The Songs of 
Robert Burns, Eddi Reader provides the skills 
of a first-rate interpreter. Whether skylarking 
through Jamie Come Try Me or delivering the 
meditative John Anderson My Jo, her renditions 
stay true to the spirit of the originals and make 
perfect twenty-first century sense. 

Like Burns, Eddi Reader is herself Scottish. 
Born in 1959, the eldest of seven children, she 
lived in Glasgow until 1976 when the family 
was rehoused in the Ayrshire town of Irvine. 
“My parents were not immersed in the Scottish 
tradition. They were working-class. My dad was 
a welder. We got shifted to Irvine down on the 
South Coast which is about 25 miles away from 
Glasgow. It has a beach and Robert Burns had 
lived there. We had the folk club and it has the 
Marymass Folk Festival. It had a heavy invest- 
ment in the tartan if you like, whereas in 
Glasgow it was much more pop culture.” Irvine 
may have been “a two-street town” but it be- 
came “a very inspiring place” for her. 

“The first folk festival I ever went to was the 
Inverness Folk Festival and I had the best time 
I'd ever had. Of course, when you’re 17 and you 
hit a folk festival for the first time it can blow 
your mind. I was definitely turned on at that 
point. Even though I had this real urge to com- 
municate something, it was like going up to 
someone and opening my mouth and nothing 
coming out. There was no way of expressing 
the emotion. I didn’t have the tools or the lan- 
guage. Going to folk festivals meant realising 
that there was all this language that’s been hid- 


den from me somehow because I was only been 
exposed to pop culture.” 

Within two years, she was “discovering things 
other than my John Denver songbook” and was 
introduced to albums, she reels off a list, by 
Paul Brady and Andy Irving, Joni Mitchell, Ry 
Cooder, Randy Newman, Loudon Wainwright 
and the McGarrigles as well as a mixture of 
Scottish and other traditional material including 
The Blacksmith. 

“What was a revelation to me was that you 
could stand up in front of people and sing unac- 
companied, like you do at New Year parties, ex- 
cept it wasn’t Frank Sinatra songs you were 
singing. It was songs with our own language 
and accent. That was all a really a great period 
for me.” 

Eventually, a different sort of fame beckoned. 
In April 1988 as lead vocalist with Fairground 
Attraction she topped the British charts with 
Perfect. “There was a time five years ago when 
it hurt me to sing it because it emotionally just 
wasn’t connecting to me anymore. Probably 
and possibly because of that constant dilemma 
that everybody I know has, that of the Muse 
versus your Worth as a person being dependent 
on whether something was successful or not ac- 
cording to businessmen in London. Which real- 
ly hurt my sensibilities as far as being a singer 
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was concerned. Because when I sing it’s all 
about communication. First of all, 1 can com- 
municate something that I know will be infec- 
tious and will encourage joy in some way. To 
then reduce that to a hot single or a hit album is, 
excuse my vernacular, like pissing on yourself,” 

In 2002 she got out of the smoke and returned 
permanently to Scotland. “Moving to London 
was just an Eighties aberration, I think,” she 
chuckles. “Phil Cunningham was often saying 
to me, ‘Come on, for goodness’ sake, what are 
you doing down there? Come up, we’re all up 
here!’ I made the most of the move in fact. We’d 
only moved up in the August when we started 
recording and working out the Burns songs in 
the November in time for Celtic Connections in 
the January. As soon as I got home I was gather- 
ing musicians like Ewen Vernal and Phil 
Cunningham to make this Robert Burns al- 
bum.” 

Burns produced a handsome body of songs 
within his sizeable poetic output. He is a poet, 
some of whose songs — the likes of My Luve’s 
Like A Red, Red Rose, Charlie Is My Darling 
and, naturally, Auld Lang Syne — are amongst 
the most threadworn of any songwriter. All too 
often people sing Burnsian ‘greatest hits’ on au- 
topilot, any meaning long since sieved out. 
Parallel with that, innumerable Burns Suppers 


have rammed home how small the selec- 

tion of Burns’ songs generally performed 

has become. What Eddi Reader does on 

Sings The Songs of Robert Burns is to re- 

mind us with her selection (and it includes 
Red, Red Rose, Charlie Is My Darling and Auld 
Lang Syne) that Burns never lost his relevance. She 
taps into the unquenchable spirit of her inspira- 
tion’s wellspring and makes us think again and fo- 
cus anew. 

That is no little achievement because, unfortu- 
nately, glories such as Red, Red Rose and Winter It 
Is Past have been turned glassy through over-fa- 
miliarity. Put poetically, Eddi Reader’s interpreta- 
tions illuminate like shafts of sunlight prophesising 
through rain clouds. Put factually, she has a voice 
that soars and wheels through “the wide ranges 
and large intervals”, as the Burns biographer Ian 
McIntyre described the contours of Burns’ songs 
in Robert Burns: A Life (1995). Yet despite the 
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chip-chop vocal fun of Brose And Butter on Sings 
The Songs of Robert Burns (or her impromptu 
rendition of Mark E. Nevin’s Clare on Live: 
Newcastle, UK 24.05.03), she is capable of pro- 
jecting an astonishing poise. 

As she puts it, “When I’m singing Robert Burns 
I’ve got the energy to sing them 20 times over. Ask 
me to sing some song that I find horrific and I can 
only sing it halfway through before my voice 
breaks. That is the way of it. That’s a natural phe- 
nomenon. When I’m singing the songs I feel like 
he’s singing them with me. Or he’s watching me or 
dancing with me. Or whatever. ’m much more con- 
nected to him and who he was when I’m singing the 
words. Energised as well. Definitely energised. ’'m 
never tired when I’m singing Burns’ songs. My 
voice never tires. There’s no hard work in it at all.” 
Reader expresses it all neatly, observing, “It’s nice 
now to be ina place I’ve always been, playing love- 
ly music in aroom without the need for amplifica- 


tion or trickery of any kind.” 

High on any list of Burns’ most memorable 
songs is a cat’s cradle of amorous intrigue, a mirror 
image of his convoluted amatory entanglements. 
(Do read his posthumously published poem “The 
Fornicator’ some time.) This goes from the 
poignancy of love thwarted and unconsummated 
in Ae Fond Kiss (“For to see her was to love 
her/Love but her and love for ever’), in which the 
participants are severing contact, to the exultant, un- 
inhibited sensuality of Jamie Come Try Me (“Wha 
[who] could deny thee/If thou would be my love, 
Jamie?”) with the twist that the far-from-stainless 
Burns is doing a sort of voodoo number since it is a 
come-on sung through a woman’s mouth. Burns 
knew how to put words in women’s mouths. Any 
mention of this cat’s cradle of amour must also in- 
clude John Anderson My Jo. Again a woman’s 
song, it is a fireside reflection on the sweetness of a 
long life of love and affection lived together. 

More than the admittedly spectacular octave 
swoops, it is the range of emotions that she con- 
veys that reinforces why Eddi Reader has been up 
there in my highest pantheon of inspirational fe- 
male voices for decades, to go list-like, alongside 
Asha Bhosle, Iva Bittova, Anne Briggs, Shirley 
Collins, Aretha Franklin, Billie Holiday, Umm 
Kulthum, Scarlett Seeboldt, Dusty Springfield, 
M.S. Subbulakshmi, the McGarrigles and the 
Waterson Sisters. In concert Eddi Reader often 
opens with Jamie Come Try Me and closes with Ae 
Fond Kiss. They are polar emotional opposites. 
One is the come-hither of anticipation, the other a 
fond, painful adieu. If they are not in your life, let 
me recommend them wholeheartedly, both in their 
big band arrangements (with the Royal Scottish 
National Orchestra) on Sings The Songs of Robert 
Burns and with the pared-down accompaniments 
in the Kufala label’s live version. 

With thanks to Dorothy Jeavons, 

Harriet Simms at Glass Ceiling and Jane 
Skinner at Secret Music. 
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Gilles Garand, Phyllis Barney and Dana Whittle 


Nova Scotia Music Week & 
RendezVous Folk! 

(Halifax, November 18-21) 

By Roddy Campbell 


The signs looked ominous — a blizzard 
dumped eight inches of snow on Nova Scotia 
on the preceding weekend. For days the airport 
ran on emergency power. Fortunately, normal 
service had resumed by the time Music Week 
kicked off in Halifax’s downtown Delta Hotel. 

Although fairly small in scale, it featured a 
wonderful variety of talent at both its official 
and unofficial showcases. The most popular, of 
course, being those with free libations. 

For those unfamiliar with the distinctions in 
showcases, an official event is organised by the 
hosts and held in a venue of their choosing. An 
unofficial showcase can be held anywhere but 
most likely in a hotel room where the partici- 


Bruce Morel gives his state of the union address 


pants provide their own PA. The idea is to attract 
folk festival artistic directors, the media, record 
company executives — actually, anybody that can 
advance a performer’s career. While set up large- 
ly as a business venture, the performances are 
open to the public for a token entrance fee. 

Opening night’s a mad scramble of register- 
ing, unpacking, greeting old friends and meet- 
ing new ones while Music Week’s chairman, 
Bruce Morel, patrols the hotel lobby making 
everyone welcome. It’s at his insistence we are 
here. A good man, that Bruce Morel. Still, all 
this activity leaves little time for opening night 
live music. But we catch impressive homeboy 
Al Tuck and turn in. 

Friday, the Contact Room is open for business 
—here various bands and agencies have promo- 
tional material available for interested parties. 
Penguin Eggs has a table opposite the North 
American Folk Alliance. Its executive director 
Phyllis Barney, along with Dana Whittle and 
Gilles Garand from Folquebec, promote the up- 
coming annual conference in Montreal. The 
great traditional singer Enoch Kent’s here too 
and in the ear of anyone who will listen. 

If Folk Week has a weakness, though, it’s the 
lack of traffic in the Contact Room. It’s dismal 
for the best part. Possibly that’s due to the num- 
ber of appealing, practical, workshops — 
International Market Preparedness, Touring 
And CD Sales, Do It Yourself Booking, for in- 
stance — going on at the same time. 

Whatever, we’re here mainly for the music 
and after a wonderful supper in an exquisite, 
nearby seafood restaurant overlooking Halifax 
harbour, we set out in great spirits to hear Mary 
Jane Lammond preview her new album. She’s 
in grand form too in front of a partisan audi- 
ence. Her allotted thirty minutes pass in a flash. 
Bedlach follow. And they too unveil a new disc. 
Led by the twin spearhead of Wendy Maclsaac 
on fiddle and Ryan MacNeil on border pipes, 
they turn in a set, by my reckoning, the most ex- 
hilarating of the weekend. 

As the day’s official showcases wind down 
we check out Hot Toddy in the New Brunswick 
Room. Live, they offer so much more than their 
discs, especially performing with their pals Isaac 


Pssst! Hey 
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missus, do you want to listen to a CD. Annemarie Hamilton of Penguin Eggs and Enoch Kent 


and Blewett. Then it’s off to hear the stirring tradi- 
tional Quebec trio of Dana Whittle, Gilles Garand 
and fiddler Claude Méthé in the Folquebec 
Room. Somewhere around midnight multi-instru- 
mentalist and multi-talented Michael Jerome 
Browne clocks in to work his magic. Enoch Kent 
turns up later as a spectator and so does Chuck 
Brodsky. At three o’ clock in the morning we're 
still spinning yarns and raiding Kent’s mini-bar. 
‘Tt was empty when I got here yer honour.’ The 
next day Brodsky deservedly earns a standing 
ovation at a private showcase organised by his 
booking agent, Bob Jensen, at the Marque —a 
long-standing local venue sadly soon to close. 
While Saturday follows a similar pattern to 
Friday — fishcakes for breakfast notwithstand- 
ing — there are still several musical adventures 
still in store. Nathan Wiley does the business in 
front of a packed main showcase locale. 
Likewise, La Part du Quéteux. But it’s in a 
room with three people we discover 
Newfoundland’s Blair Harvey. He looks like a 
young Ramblin’ Jack Elliott and sings the dark- 
est songs ever created on God’s green acres. We 
follow him around until he peforms his next set 
and then blag his only CD. Next door, 17-year- 
old fiddler Samantha Robichaud, is the total an- 
tithesis. An absolutely amazing, energetic tradi- 
tional and old-time player, this wonderfully 
gifted young musician redifines confidence . 
Sunday morning, the Penguin Eggs banner 
goes missing and we’re secretly delighted some- 
body would consider stealing it. As it turns out, 
the hotel staff kept it safe overnight. And so to 
brunch with the Honourable Myra A. Freeman, 
the 30th Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia, 
who oversees this year’s annual awards presenta- 
tions. While Gordie Sampson proves the big 
winner in four pop-rock categories, folk and 
roots winners include Susan Crowe (Female 
Artist of the Year), Dave Gunning (Folk-Roots 
Artist of the Year), Stan Rogers Folk Festival 
(Event of the Year), and Buck 65 (DJ of the Year) 
The presentations are handed out with a de- 
lightful, informality. Nobody thanked 
God or Jesus. And we all left totally 
contented. The following day we go 
house-hunting. 


My how this Winnipeg quintet have matured. 
From a dodgy start with the quasi-Insh flaunting of 
Scrtij MacDuhk, Leonard Podolak has molded The 
Duhks into something to truly behold. And let’s not 
forget that their 2002 debut, Your Daughters And 
Your Sons, earned a Juno nomination. 

Co-produced by Bela Fleck and featuring the 
likes of Paul Brady, The Duhks still spread their 
wings from traditional ballads (The Wagoner’s 
Lad) to French-Canadian dance tunes and songs 
(Du Temps Que J’epais Juene) with both guile 
and grace. Of course, there’s the usual madcap 


jigs and reels, fueled by Podolak’s extroverted 


claw banjo picking and Tania Elizabeth’s won- 
derful fiddling. They even pad The Magnolia Set 
with a snatch of Rory McLeod’s delightful Road 
To Donegal. Classic. 

But it’s the big cover songs that will grab the 


Buddy Miller 


headlines for a variety of reasons. They’re a 
mixed bag for sure. Leonard Cohen’s Everybody 
Knows lack’s the subtle irony of the original. I’m 
not quite sure what Paul Brady’s twee You And I 
is doing on this record. On the other hand, Jez 
Lowe’s Dover, Delaware is stunning in its sim- 
plicity. Jessica Havey has a voice a voice like a 
fog horn and it cuts through this disc with unbri- 
dled intensity. Her memorable treatment of 
Daisy DeBolt’s Dance Hail Girls is a true high- 
light. The chilling Four Blue Walls, likewise. 

With this release, the little duhkling just be- 
came a big beautiful swan. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Why does anybody listen to the commercial 
pantywaists of modern country music when 
there’s a guy like Buddy Miller around? Miller’s 
a soulful singer, a dynamite guitar player, a pow- 
erful songwriter, and doubles as a producer, 
arranger, and master cutter as well. How much 
more talented can a guy be? This new disc finds 
him in a rockin’, apocalyptic, gospel mood. 
Besides co-writing with his wife, Julie, he part- 
ners with Jim Lauderdale, Victoria Williams, and 
covers some strong numbers by Mark Heard, Ira 
& Charles Louvin, and Bob Dylan. Dylan’s With 
God On Our Side becomes a hypnotically dron- 
ing Celtic dirge with haunting and mock-military 
drum flourishes. Miller’s voice wrings all the 
emotion and feeling out of it with the direct sim- 
plicity of a blues master with fifty-some years of 
experience. Also blurring the lines between 
country and black gospel are the backing vocals 
by Regina and Ann McCrary, daughters of 
Fairfield Four founder the Reverend Sam 


McCrary. A similar stand-out is Miller’s duet 
with Emmylou Harris on Wide River To Cross. 
Strong stuff, indeed, from country-rock power- 
house. 

—By Barry Hammond 


Bellowhead is the big band edition of young 
English trad. folk duo Spiers and Boden. Joined 
by eight other musicians, they make a glorious 
noise on five tracks of songs and dances, a couple 
of which appeared, in slightly different form, on 
the pair’s last album. These versions, however, 
make those look like mere sketches. There’s an 
epic feel to everything, whether it’s a highly 
emotive Prickle-Eye Bush or the Jack Robinson 
set. At times it feels like there’s everything in- 
cluding the kitchen sink in there, but it all works 
in a perfect way, blend Salvation Army brass, 
bouzouki, pipes, and cello along with the duo’s 
melodeon and violin and vocals. The most frus- 
trating aspect is that this is simply an E.P., a tease 
for a what a full album will be like. And after lis- 
tening to this, the only conclusion is that a longer 
disc can’t appear too soon. 

— By Chris Nickson 
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I can’t tell you how nice it is to hear real Soul- 
R&B. A little gospel thrown in for good measure 
never hurts. Al Green’s last release and the live 
show that followed was confirmation that the 
genre has not been diluted entirely by the youth 


of today. Mavis Staples hits the notion home in a big 
way with her latest effort under her own name. With 
a voice that ranges from soulful and edgy to thick and 
funky this member of the first family of gospel music 
is in the finest form. Some B3, a tribute to Pops, a bit 
of the Dixie Hummingbirds and some words of wis- 
dom and praises make for a wonderful disc. It is cer- 
tainly not too early in the career of this powerhouse 
vocalist to make comparisons to Mahalia Jackson 
and I’m sure I’m not the first to do so. 

As the holiday season approaches one would be 
well served to look to this disc for a dose of spirit. 
There is no direct reference to Christmas (which in 
my books is a bonus) but a sense of joy permeates 
the room when the music is playing. One can only 
hope as well that come next summer Mavis Staples 
and crew will be featured prominently on the festi- 
val circuit. 

— By Chris Martin 


Susan McKeown 
Sweet Liberty 
Hibernian Music 
468029 


A collection of traditional songs tastefully and in- 
terestingly arranged by Susan McKeown, the 
Dublin born singer-arranger who resides now in 
New York. Her lilting Irish voice has an understated 
beauty that is perfectly suited to the tales and ballads 
she has choosen for Sweet Liberty. One could com- 
pare her to Sandy Denny, Maddy Prior, or Natalie 
Merchant — but her voice has an entirely different 
timbre, and her style is recognizably unique. 

Her refreshingly sparse arrangements employ a 
nice selection of instruments — mainly guitar, Irish 
whistle, piano, and fiddle with the occassional har- 
monium. The most revolutionary track on the disc is 
Ora Mhile Gra a traditional Irish song Susan sings 
in collaboration with Ensemble Tartit, a group from 
northern Mali. A mix of African traditional music 
with Celtic. Wow! It’s frickin great. Also noteable is 
her Mexican flavored rendition of Eggs in her 
Basket (also recorded by Martin Carthy). A light- 
hearted and beautiful collection of songs. A relaxing 
and comforting listen. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Keb’ Mo’ 
Peace — Back By Popular Demand 
Epic/Sony Records 


This record is the perfect salve for our troubled 
times. Who better than Keb’ Mo’ to point out the ob- 
vious and do it in his patented, soft-spoken yet al- 
ways joyful way? His evolution from old-school 
country bluesman to modern interpreter of songs is 
our gain across these ten uplifting and highly famil- 
iar tracks by the likes of Dylan, Nick Lowe, Steve 
Stills, John Lennon, Marvin Gaye and The Rascals. 
Yet this is much more than a cover exercise as 
Moore injects each piece with a heartfelt sincerity 
and a deep-rooted call for change that upgrades 
many of the originals, each set to a slightly uptem- 
po, party-friendly groove. 

The most remarkable observation is how well this 


collection of songs pertain to the chaos we find all 
around us —as if each has been given a new voice to 
make a renewed plea for sanity and calm. 

Where critics might slam this effort for its tenden- 
cy towards jazz-lite, the lyrics are the heroes here 
and the performer’s desire to give them a fresh face 
in light of current events is admirable, if not com- 
mendable. 

— By Eric Thom 


Garnet Rogers 

Shining Thing 

Snow Goose Songs/Valerie Enterprises 
SGSCD 1131 


In regards to Shining Thing certain questions 
spring to mind. With the body of work this wonder- 
fully gifted singer songwriter has created, does any- 
one now care what a reviewer thinks? Has the man 
ever let us down musically? If you foolishly don’t 
like his work, will Shining Thing change your mind? 
And, finally, is the world a better place with these 
twelve new songs? Well question four is not rhetori- 
cal —it demands an answer —an emphatic, yes. 

This disc opens with a fantastic and groovy Soul 
Kiss featuring some great back-up vocals from 
Ember Swift and Lyndell Montgomery. The song 
just grabs a hold and enfolds you completely. And 
Rogers doesn’t let you go until the last chord of the 
final song, Gracet. 

Yeah, there are some surprises here — a piano - for 
one. I don’t think I’ve ever heard a piano on any of 
Garnet’s previous albums. Who knew that David 
Woodhead could be employed for more than just his 
stunning work on the bass? It’s a nice surprise. 

And surprise number two from the bittersweet and 
melancholic world of Garnet Rogers there are two 
songs with the word ‘happy’ in their titles. 

He’s in fine voice and fine spirit throughout and as 
I said earlier, the world IS a better place for the exis- 
tence of this new disc from Mr. Rogers. A shining 
thing it is. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Shirley Collins oe 
The Classic Collection 3 'f 
Highpoint Recordings 
HPO6008 


This is a compilation featuring a selection of 
material from all previously released record- 
ings, licensed from Topic and Fledg'ling. It is 
also a difficult CD for me to review without 
sounding sacrilegious. England’s Shirley 
Collins has an unparalleled reputation as an in- 
terpreter of English folk songs. Her career be- 
gan in the late 50’s and has continued to the 
present day. She was married to legendary 
music archivist Alan Lomax and traveled ex- 
tensively with him in the USA collecting folk 
music. She is a cultural icon and a legendary 
figure. It pains me to say though that this is not 
my cup of tea. Shirley’s voice may have au- 
thenticity but it is also a bit fragile and tends to 
waver. The accompaniment often features sis- 
ter Dolly on pipe organ and I found it irritat- 
ingly twee. I totally acknowledge and recog- 
nize Shirley Collins contribution to keeping 
these songs alive but I sure am glad the likes of 
Sandy Denny, June Tabor, Kate Rusby and 
Eliza Carthy came along to kick them back in- 
to life. For collectors and purists only. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Fred J. Eaglesmith 


Dusty 
Independent 
FSE 010 


Fred’s last offering Bailin’ contained a collection 
of new bluegrass songs. This release is a bit of a de- 
parture to say the least. The CD cover prominently 
displays Guelph Ontario-based producer Scott 
Merritt’s name and the recording bears his indelible 
stamp. He contributed gut string guitar, bass, 
Hammond, glockenspiel, samples, Wurlitzer, 
acoustic guitar, reed organ, drums, and baritone gui- 


Garnet Rogers 


Winter 
2004 


tar and arranged the string section with Dan Parr. 
Sonically speaking Dusty is reminiscent of Mitchell 
Froom’s work with Los Lobos, Elvis Costello and 
Richard Thompson. There’s a lot of unusual key- 
board and drum sounds. Indeed on tracks like “Hey 
Baby and Carne Del Toro I was reminded of the 
rinky-dink organ and percussion sounds you get out 
of one of those home organs popularized by 
Bontemp! in the sixties. Then I looked at the sleeve 
notes to see Fred’s only instrumental credit is for 
playing the “Wurlitzer Funmaker’. Ah ha! So he’s 
lost the plot then right? 

Wrong!! This is an emotionally compelling col- 
lection of heartfelt songs. Rather than repeat the for- 
mula or mire himself in silly production trickery 
Fed has found a new and vibrant setting for his sto- 
ries of bad luck, worse love and terrible heartache. 
The mood is sombre - there’s no rockers here. The 
subject matter will be familiar to Fredheads even if 
the arrangements and instrumentation are surpris- 
ing. His singing has an up-close and personal tex- 
ture and an almost Nick Drake-like intensity. The 
rough hewn poetry of his lyrics tells fine stories and 
introduces a cast characters to remember. This is an 
album to hear and not forget. Top drawer! 

— By Tim Readman 


Beolach 
Variations 
CD WS-05-22-04 
How on earth does a tiny little place like Cape 
Breton produce so many great musicians? Better 
add Beélach to a distinguished list that includes the 
likes of Natalie MacMaster, The Rankin Family & 
Ashley Maclsaac. No need to mince words here, 
this is a superb recording from top to bottom. Led 
by the twin fiddling of Wendy Maclssac and Mairi 
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Beélach 

Rankin and powered along by Mac Morin (piano, 
accordian), Ryan MacNeil (reel pipes, low whistle) 
and Patrick Gillis (guitars) this quintet mixes things 
up quite nicely, keeping their exploits aurally inter- 
esting. There are, of course, the hard driving fast 
sets; serious Cape Breton toe-tapping stuff. But the 
group also is able to smoothly shift into some very 
beautiful slow sets (Mrs. Crawfords, Memories of 
Father Charlie MacDonald) that truly produce a 
shiver. The ensemble sound is tight, the musician- 
ship of the highest quality, and each player gets a 
chance in the limelight as a soloist. Overall 
Variations is a treat to listen to and highly recom- 
mended. 

— By Rob Menzies 


Marv Machura 
Big Hill King 

Red Poppy Productions 
BHK 003 


Marv Machura’s third release is actually a re- 
recording of his first debut, Big Hill King, but giving 
those songs a more professionally recorded, radio- 
playable, treatment — similar to Ihis second disc 
Diamonds In Fields Of Clover. Producer Gary 
Koliger (Ian Tyson and others), once again is at the 
helm and adds guitar on some tracks. This disc 
doesn’t have the band sound of Diamond, it’s more 
of a solo effort from Machura, showcasing his earli- 
er songs once again. As I’d said about his second 
disc, he sees himself as an outdoorsy John 
Denver/Ian Tyson type, but his depiction of himself 
as an archer with a hunting bow in front of a hay 
bale on an inside booklet photograph is a bit much. 
The earlier songs are even more self-consciously 
earnest, relentlessly Canadian-and-Alberta referen- 
tial, and more awkward than those on Diamonds.... 


This critic would have liked to see him take some 
time to explore new songwriting ideas, stretching 
and developing his talent into future directions, 
rather than back-stepping and revisiting his earlier 
work quite so soon. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Triakel 
Songs From 63° North 
NorthSide 
NSD 6081 


All of the descriptors that have been applied to 
Triakel’s earlier work still apply to this, their third 
album: pristine, stark, brooding, vital, and haunting. 
Former mates in Hoven Droven, Janne Str6mstedt 
and Kjell-Erik Eriksson provide the music, harmo- 
nium and fiddle respectively; vocals are courtesy of 
Garmarna’s formidably good Emma Hardelin. 
Sourcing material from their home province of 
Jamtland in Sweden, they tackle a nursery rhyme, 
hymns, the occasional recently composed piece, 
and a wide range of other traditional songs, fre- 
quently from the bleaker end of the spectrum. With 
such a limited instrumental palette, you might think 
that their approach would wear thin over the course 
of sixteen songs, but it doesn't. Str6mstedt is able to 
coax an incredible range of subterranean sounds 
from his harmonium: from the almost-techno pulse 
of Veit which opens the album, to the sublime whis- 
per of near nothingness mid-way through Lilltd, 
td'tilla or the church tones of Min docka. 

Eriksson, in turn, favours the melody and counter- 
melody, alternately gutsy and gentle, at times pluck- 
ing his fiddle, at others digging deep with long bow 
strokes. Hardelin’s voice floats on top of it all, 
serene, joyous, or desolate, as the song requires. The 
three musicians together are an intoxicating combi- 
nation that never loses its appeal. Still, the highlight 
of the album for me is the one notable deviation 
from the Triakel formula, the duet between Hardelin 
and Anders Larsson, Min docka. On this piece, the 
back-and-forth between the singers creates a tension 
that is notably different from that of the solo pieces; 
and when the voices finally join together the deeper 
tones of Larsson’s voice highlight to even greater 
extent the clarity and purity of Hardelin’s. Beautiful 


Mary Machura 


stuff. The only minor quibble with this release is the 
lack of an English translation of the lyrics; instead 
we are left to match our own tales of death and des- 
peration to these plaintive songs. But maybe it’s bet- 
ter that way. 

—By Richard Thornley 


Andrew Cronshaw 
Ochre 

Cloud Valley 

CV 2008 


It’s an indication of Andrew Cronshaw’s versatili- 
ty that he has shown up in the work of traditionally- 
oriented musicians (such as Martin Simpson), as 
well as such left-field artists as B.J. Cole and Scott 
Walker (and even Suede, apparently). To some that 
might seem quite a stretch, but I suspect that to 
Cronshaw it’s all part of the same process: making 
music of depth and originality. Cronshaw’s previous 
album, On the Shoulders of the Great Bear, gave the 
world a daringly iconoclastic exploration of (most- 
ly) Finnish music. This time out he embraces seven 
traditional songs from England, delivering five in- 
strumentally and two as songs. For the most part it's 
a slow and occasionally ominous recording, impos- 
sible to pigeonhole. Some reviewers have men- 
tioned the “ambient” and “spiritual” feel to the al- 
bum, but listeners should not expect Ochre to be just 
a balm at the end of a long day-while it is definitely 
that in parts, there are also moments of uneasy lis- 
tening that have more in common with improvisa- 
tion and new music than you might expect. As usu- 
al, Cronshaw figures prominently on zither, whistle, 
and an encyclopaedia of other instruments as the 
tunes require. His collaborators include Llio 
Rhydderch (her harp solo, Y garreg las, is a definite 
highlight), Natacha Atlas (vocals), Abdullah 
Chhadeh (qanun), Bernard O’ Neill (double bass), 
Jan Blake (clarinet, saxophone, and piano), and 
Matthaios Tsahourides (pontic lyra). Not being fa- 
miliar with the original English sources of most of 
the songs probably limits my perspective some- 
what, but even lacking that background, this is an 
exciting and interesting listen; not one to slap on at 
your next party, perhaps, but definitely suited for pe- 
riods of concentrated listening. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Beyond The Pale 


Consensus 
Borealis Records 
BCD165 


There’s been some minor personnel changes for 
this Toronto Klezmer band since their Borealis de- 
but Routes (2001). The core of the band is still 
there: Eric Stein (mandolin/mandocello), Martin 
Van De Ven (clarinet/bass clarinet), and Bret 
Higgins (bass). Former guest, Bogdan Djukic, has 
replaced Anne Lindsay on violin and taken on the 
percussion role formerly filled by guest, Rick Lazar, 
and Milos Popovic has replaced Sasha Luminsky 
on accordion. No problems! The group still makes 
bootiful music together. The founding members 
play better than ever and trade solos with the new 


additions like they’ve been playing together since 
they were kids and everything swings to the bass. If 
anything, Djukic is even more lightning-fingered 
and soulful than Lindsay was. Although it doesn’t, 
perhaps, have the driving world music beat of some 
numbers on the first disc, it more than makes up for 
that in sheer musicality, subtlety, and depth. This 
disc is recorded live which, of course, is the best 
way to hear Klezmer anyway. And they’re still ex- 
perimenting, mixing in “Jew-Maican reggae,” or 
bluegrass, with original compositions and tunes tak- 
en from archival recordings. Some great guests, 
too: former hip-hop-Klezmer star, Josh Dolgin, and 
Ukrainian-born Yeva Medvedyuk on guest vocals. 
The consensus is: top stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Jeremy Fisher 


Let it Shine 
Sony Music/Columbia 


Jeremy Fisher. No not the Beatrix Potter character. 
Instead think Jonathon Richman, a very young 
Brice Springsteen, or an even younger Dylan. This 
CD of songs of love, friendship, childhood memo- 
ries and hopes for the future give us insight into his 
life and his vision. 

He’s a bit of a Renaissance man - a singer, gui- 
tarist, songwriter, environmentalist, sustainable 
transportation advocate, inveterate busker and a 
great live performer. 

Hearing songs you’ve heard in a stripped down 
form that have been recorded with a band can often 
disappoint but he’s managed to retain the energy 
and emotion of the live versions whilst adding taste- 
ful accompaniment mainly from bass and drums. 
Lyrically he is very strong. His conversational style 
of singing and knack for succinct story telling works 
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Beyond The Pale 


every time. Lemon Meringue Pie is a tasty tale of 

flirting in the kitchen, Shooting Star is a melancholy 

ode to an old friendship, Singing on the Sidewalk 

evokes vibrant images of street busking — I really 

like this CD. Keep your eyes on Jeremy 

Fisher. ..and keep your ears open for his live shows. 
— By Tim Readman 


David Gogo 

Vibe 

Cordova Bay Entertainment Group 
CBR P0332 


Nanaimo, B.C.’s rock-blues road warrior contin- 
ues to solidify his reputation with this latest disc. As 
fellow reviewer, Eric Thom, pointed out in these 
pages in the summer issue, Gogo’s commanding 
vocals are starting to gain as much praise as his 
scorching blues-rock guitar. His maturity shows in 
his handling of the ballads on the disc, such as 
Something Ain’t Right, and the soulful numbers 
She’s Alright and Why Don’t You Show Me. There 
are a couple of notable guest spots on the disc, too. 
Fellow road-dog, Tom Wilson, helps out on the 
opening track, Love In The City, which he co-wrote, 
and Jeff Healey features on She’s Alright. All tracks 
are written or co-written by Gogo. There’s nothing 
startling or overly original on the disc, just good, 
solid blues-rock. All those years of grinding it out in 
the bars are finally paying off. 

—By Barry Hammond 


Bill Frisell 
Unspeakable 


Nonsuch 


A collection of obscure vinyl records provide the 
well from which jazz guitar innovator and virtuoso 
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Bill Frisell draws up his latest release Unspeakable. 

I was drinking in a bar in Bill’s hometown and by 
shear fluke ran into a close affiliate who described 
the luck of this records’ producer Hal Willner. 
Somehow he became the fortuitous owner of a ton 
of royalty free television background music record- 
ings and went about slicing dicing and looping mu- 
sical fragments from these vinyl cuts. 

Bill took these fragments to his long-time rhythm 
section of Tony Scherr and Kenny Wollesen as well 
as percussionist Don Alias and wove in his own 
string arrangements with effortless and cool electric 
guitar improvisations. 

Unspeakable is a slow reveal to an urban land- 
scape of cool groove that soothes but not sedates. 
This is music for the quiet whisky of Sunday dawn 
or when you wish to put on your headphones and 
dissolve. In a time when much instrumental groove 
music is just computer laptop viral pap this record is 
an antidote. 

Bill Frisell plays with all the style and wisdom his 
incredible musical journey has rewarded him to cre- 
ate smooth melodic layers and flowing grooves with 
the unexpected evocative swell of violin, viola and 
cello or brass stabs. A very cool record. 

— By David MacDonald 


Kimmie Rhodes & Willie Nelson 


Picture in a Frame 
Sunbird 


A lovely duet release from 2003. Kimmie 
Rhodes is an Austin, Texas country songwriter 
who has her finger in many different creative proj- 
ects (plays, cookbooks, solo career). Her pure, 
plaintive voice lends itself well to songwriting. 
Fellow Texan Willie Nelson brings his support, as 
he has in the past, to unheralded musical gems. On 
this record, Rhodes and Nelson share their songs, 
their voices a warm and comforting complement 
to one another. 

We get ten songs, including Love Me Like A 
Song (a minor hit for Rhodes) and Willie’s unique 


Paul Reddick 
brilliant guitar playing. These are rich, simple love 


songs. Although it is mostly Rhodes’ songs per- 
formed here, it’s Willie’s performance that grabs 
your attention. His phrasing, his emotional under- 
pinning of Rhodes’ vocals are what gives the songs 
their strength. The two Willie-penned tracks are 
stand-outs ( /t Always Will Be, Valentine).Tellingly, 
it drove me back to my Willie Nelson recordings 
and not to learn more about Kimmie. Regardless, 
it remains a fabulous, simple set of songs built 
around voices and guitars. Sparse and beautiful. 
—By Tom Mutuzals 


Wilco 
A Ghost Is Born 


Nonesuch 


By now you’ve read the rivers of ink about the 
latest Wilco CD; watched the video, read the book, 
seen the show, bought the t-shirt. A perfect time to 
go back and hear A Ghost is Born sans hype. With 
the alt-tsunami abated, perhaps now I can actually 
hear the music rather than the argument. 

Frankly, I can’t understand all the confusion. This 
is a work solidly born in the alt-country, roots 
sound, with the tension of someone searching to go 
further, deeper and explore a realm beyond. I hear 
all the familiar alt-country touchstones of rich piano 
lines, jangling guitars, angst-filled lyrics (heck, there 
is even a photo of a hay bale in the sleeve!) with the 
added beauty of feedback, nasty distortion and 
droning, overlong indulgences. 

And that’s just the first three tracks. 

Beautiful. I hope that Jeff Tweedy and whatever 
version of Wilco he commands, continues to pro- 
duce challenging, self-indulgent crank. Even if I 
don’t immediately like it, no other band in recent 
memory has managed to challenge its audience as 
often as Wilco. Without bands like Wilco, 
Radiohead artists like Bjork, I might still be in ass- 
less chaps singing rodeo songs. 

— By Tom Metuzals 


Mississippi Sheiks 
Honey Babe Let the Deal Go Down: 
The Best of the Mississippi Sheiks ENIGUI 
(Columbia/Legacy ) EGGS 
Winter 
Guitarist Walter Vinson and fiddler Lonnie 2004 
Chatmon, the main men behind the Shieks, 
are the unsung songwriting team of the Delta 
blues era mainly because few know they au- 
thored Sitting On Top of the World. 
Compared to Yazoo Records’ 1992 collection 
of the Sheiks’ A-list material, this compila- 
tion is a bit of a letdown since many of the 
tracks are re-workings of Sheiks’ melodies 
found on the Yazoo disc. Nonetheless, most 
of the songs contained are rare (including 
several with the line-up featuring Sam 
Chatmon), the sound quality is good, and the 
playing measures up. What more do you 
want? Pre-war blues fans who haven’t heard 
the Sheiks ought to. 

— By Bob Keealghan 


Paul Reddick 
Villanelle 


Northern Blues 
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While most artists might crumble at the 
prospect of following up the Handy-nominated 
gem, Rattlebag, with something at least as good, 
Paul Reddick offers his crooked smile and a be- 
mused grunt. He has eclipsed even himself with 
Villanelle —a deceptively simple barrage of pre-war 
mumblings and roots-rich slices of Americana, set 
to little more than Paul’s natural gifts as a singer and 
harmonica-player, Colin Linden’s considerable 
prowess on all things stringed and some inventive 
variations on percussion. Named for a French word 
defining an age-old form of work song, Reddick has 
subterfuged his long list of poetic influences with 
the lonely, romantic appeal of the road to create yet 
another twist on the raw, original brilliance of 
Rattlebag and a more haunting collection of Paul- 
penned/Linden co-authored originals. Unsettling at 
first, stick with it — the rewards are substantial. 
Winter Birds and Big Not Small are the best exam- 
ples of seemingly uncomplicated songs set against 
relatively stark aural backdrops that, as you get to 
know them, sink their teeth deep into your psyche. 
What Paul calls “Long Gone Music” is truly deserv- 
ing of a renaissance, The mantel piece awaits. 


— By Eric Thom 


Andrew York, Pierre Bensusan, 
Guinga & Brian Gore 


International Guitar Night 
Favored Nations Acoustic 


International Guitar Night is the live recording of four 
guitarists of international acclaim who go out on the 
road and beguile instrumental guitar music affectiona- 
does. 

Andrew York of Los Angeles Guitar Quartet fame 
heads up this quartet with DADGAD master Pierre 
Bensusan, the gifted Brazilian songwriter Guinga and 
Brian Gore (often referred to as ‘the poet of the guitar’). 
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All the tracks here amply display the technical 
mastery these players have painstakingly achieved 
so that they may complete these artistic conversa- 
tions of tranquil, ambient and occasionally percus- 
sive guitar compositions. Most of the tracks are solo 
journeys but the standout pieces are on the too few 
occasions these players combine to create the dy- 
namic interplay and expression that noticeably lifts 
the audience. The traditional song, Senhorinha, is a 
welcomed variation with the pure and romantic 
voice of Guinga and Yorks’ immaculate classical 
guitar accompaniment. The final How Should I 
Know is a joyous collaboration of all four players 
and is a warming conclusion however left me won- 
dering how much more fun this recording would 
have been if these wonderful performers had collab- 
orated to create something much greater than the 
sum of their guitars. 

— By David MacDoanld 


Lo’ Jo 
Ce Soir La 


Emma 
World Village 468027 


French band Lo’Jo is an acquired taste perhaps. 
Here, performing live, they demonstrate their cross- 
cultural musical ability, opening with a distinct East 
African sound, before surging into a reggae-influ- 
enced number on Burned the Fuse. Elsewhere, 
you'll hear smatterings of rap, West African funk, 
and Euro-trance with a jazz edge. The octet always 
sounds a bit rough around the edges, no doubt in 
part because of the gravel voice of singer Dennis 
Pean. Backing vocalists Nadia and Yamina Nid E] 
Mourid are unpleasantly shrill. Generally, the band 
meshes well, but rarely seems to gel into a thrilling 
unit of the kind that moves the listener beyond his or 
her surroundings. Of course, every rule has an ex- 
ception and Five Ochre Cowrie Shells offers a 
pleasingly transcendent electric sound. Even with 
an ample horn section, and a busy rhythm section, 
Lo’Jo still sounds a bit hollow. To get the full 
flavour, it’s probably one of those things where you 
have to be there. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Shelley Campbell 


Blue Ridge Reveille 
Nettwerk 


Well known in Vancouver's insular roots scene as 
one of the spearheads of the RANCH collective, 
Shelley Campbell used to go by the name Auburn. 
This is her second solo album, her first under her re- 
al name. It was actually released in 2002, but caused 
such a stir that Nettwerk picked it up for distribu- 
tion. Hard to believe she’s been flying under the 
radar for so long, because this album is a gem. A lot 
of alt-country being produced now can’t figure out 
whether it wants to emulate the country stars of the 
past or make fun of them. This recording pulls off 
both gentle waltzes and two-step stomps without 
falling into self-mockery or idolatry. The overall re- 
sult is honest, forthright, and infinitely listenable, 
with just a hint of cheek. 


The daughter of evangelical Christians, she left 
bible school in Tennessee after only one year to 
travel the southern states. During that time, she 
spent a lot of time talking to people in truck stops, 
bus stations, and on the street. As such, her song- 
writing is less the cheatin’ and hurtin’ stuff and more 
of the wry observations of the well-traveled and cu- 
rious. She also has an impeccable ear for melody, 
knowing when not to clutter up a pretty song with 
too much frippery (Typical Truckstop), and also 
knowing when a touch of the odd can spice up a 
song perfectly (the well-placed xylophone on 
Beautiful Child). She also knows when even more 
odd can take a song to the top (without sending it 
over) as in the excellent duet with Bocephus King 
on the fantastic New Year’s Eve at the Legion. This 
is a perfectly restrained album without sounding 
low budget, or even worse, boring. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Sue Foley 
Change 


Justin Time 


There’s something about Sue Foley that I don’t 
get. She’s released nine records and carries the flag 
for the few women who tote guitars and sing the 
blues. She’s got a sincere and soulful take on south- 
ern blues and she can rip a strip off her Telecaster 
every bit as beefy as Keith Richards can when she 
wants to. However, her vocals approximate cut glass 
ona chalkboard and I just can’t get past that. This 


intimate, acoustic affair —her first live recording — 
exacerbates this weakness across material that, to 
her credit, compliments her musical depth. Five 
originals meld with covers by George Harrison, 
Memphis Minnie, Bessie Smith and Jimmie Reed. 
The band is beefed up by the exceptional Tom Bona 
on drums, Graham Guest on keyboards and Mike 


ject matter, it’s sometimes compared with 


Turenne on bass. “Doggie Treats” is a heart- 
felt boogie and her “Here Comes The Sun” 
showcases her sturdy picking style but, be- 
ware — W.C. Handy’s “Careless Love” will 
howling — from your home. 


Winter 


drive the dog - 
— By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 

The Rough Guide To Rebétika 
World Music Network 

RGNET 1142 CD 


Rebétika music is primarily defined as the 
music of the Greek underworld, or organized 
harbor toughs around the Aegean sea. Its 
golden age began in the 1830’s, following 
Greek independence, and lasted until the 
1950’s, though like Klezmer (and many other 
folk musics) it’s having a revival, which be- 
gan in the 1970's and continues today. Its 
themes are hopeless love, disease, drugs, 


death, and imprisonment. Because of its sub- 
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American blues music, though it sounds 
nothing like it. Its sound is more Arabic, 
drawing on the solo art vocals of Turkey and 
Persia (now Iran), but also mixing in many 
other influences: Ottoman court music, 
Byzantine liturgical chants, Jewish and Slavic popu- 
lar melodies. It primary instruments are the voice 
and bouzouki, a long-necked, fretted lute. The 
British World Music magazine, Songlines, had an 
informative article on it in their Spring/Summer 
2001 issue, written by Mare Dubin, who compiled 
this collection, and which probably prompted this 
sampler. As usual, Rough Guide does a good job 
giving the beginner an interesting taste of the music 
to whet the appetite for more detailed exploration, if 
you like the flavor. There are vintage recordings 


Sue Foley 
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mixed with more modern renditions of clas- 
sic compositions, photographs and detailed 
notes on each track and performer. 


PENGUIN a 
EGGS Definitely a great place to start any explo- 
Winter ration of the form. 
2004 — By Barry Hammond 


Waterson: Carthy 
Fishes & Fine Yellow Sand 
Topic Records 

TSCD542 


This is Waterson:Carthy's fifth album and 
as usual it includes a wide ranging selection 
of material from a variety of sources.A num- 
ber of tracks were recorded live at gigs dur- 
ing recent tours and one track, The Oxford 
Girl, was recorded at a sound check. The 


Eliza Carthy: fiddle, vocals; Martin Carthy: 
guitar, vocals; Tim van Eyken: melodeon 
and vocals; with Ben Ivitsky featured on vio- 
la on Farewell Lovely Nancy. 

There’s a great new version of Jerry 
Garcia’s classic Black Muddy River, previ- 
ously recorded by Norma on a solo album. 
The rest is traditional material arranged by 
the group. In a way it is aconcept album - all the 
songs but one are about people who are unsavoury, 
criminal, unlucky or just plain BAD! Case in point 
is the gory Oxford Girl, where a wary boyfriend 
murders his love rather than committing to a life of 
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radio work 


line-up is as usual - Norma Waterson: vocals; 


marriage. The nine-minute long story of Captain 
Kidd - Royal Navy officer turned renowned pirate is 
a musical treat with excellent lead vocals from 
Eliza. Throughout the recording t hey retain the en- 
ergy and spark we’ve come to associate with their 
live performances. This is a great CD even when 


judged by the high standards set by their previous 


work. 
— By Tim Readman 


The Creaking Tree String Quartet 
Side Two 

creakingtree.com 

ABJ 0202 


Despite the name, there’s nothing creaky about 
this Ontario-based quartet. Sprightly, fluid, soulful, 
exciting are all adjectives and adverbs which apply 
to this group of tremendously talented musicians. In 
the course of one song, they mix classical violin, 
bluegrass and progressive jazz - and that's just for 
starters! On the second number, Old Crow, they tear 
into a country breakdown at break-neck speed, John 
Showman's frightenly fast fiddle giving away to the 
sizzling mandolin, guitar and bass of respectively 
Andrew Collins, Brad Keller and Brian 
Kobayakawa. On Jimmy Ain't’ So Fancy, it’s back 
to the fusion, this time bluegrass with more than a 
hint of Celtic rhythms. 

Overall, it’s year-end and that means Top 10 lists. 
One guess as to who will make mine - and probably 
as number one at that. With their lively fuse of 


with Lionel Rault 
Saturday's 7-8 pm 


Natch'l Blues 
with Holger Peters 


styles, wonderful harmonies and terrific way they 
intertwine their individuals lines, The Creaking Tree 
String Quartet guarantees the listener a plucking 
great time. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Eliana Cuevas 


Ventura 
Festival Distribution 
ECOO] 


A former resident of Venezuela and now of 
Toronto, Eliana Cuevas has a nice voice, a compe- 
tent group of backing musicians and a fairly stan- 
dard repertoire of Latin jazz music. Her delivery is 
tepid, sometimes even verging on whiny, lacking 
the kind of power so sorely needed for a solo 
recording. Instead, everything is pleasant, smooth, 
often repetitive, and, well, frankly kind of bland. 
Ubiquitous bass player and former Shuffle Demon 
George Koller is mercifully unobtrusive, while per- 
cussionist David Stone keeps things varied. On 
Thirty Hours, Gordon Sheard offers bright touches 
with a Fender Rhodes as well as a brief but sharp ac- 
cordion solo. 

Beyond that, the credits seem screwed up. Electric 
violin work from Hugh Marsh never materialized on 
the track it was supposed to be on, and on another 
work some lovely soprano sax work remains unac- 
counted for. Cuevas might be an enjoyable club act, 
but her CD commits the cardinal sin of boredom. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Laura Love 


You Ain’t Got No Easter Clothes 
Koch 
KOCH-AD-9553 


This is not a typical Laura Love CD. There’s not a 
lot of funk bass driven folk. It’s way more in the tra- 
ditional acoustic singer songwriter style. But then 
again it was written to accompany the chapters of a 
book of the same title - Laura’s autobiography. 

Laura grew up an African-American kid in small 
town in Nebraska. The twelve songs here evoke and 
paint intriguing enough pictures to make me want to 
buy the book. The CD is mellower than Laura’s 
usual musical projects; She has been blessed with a 
wonderful rich voice and a good spirit. She does a 
great job. and it’s an easy listen. 

But knowing the songs were written specifically 
to accompany the book, it’s hard to think of it as a 
stand-alone project. And not having read the book, I 
have no idea how successful it is in carrying out its 
stated purpose. 

— By les siemienituk 


Joni Mitchell 


Dreamland 
Rhino Records 
WTVD 76520 


Joni Mitchell truly deserves her status as a living 
legend. Effortlessly spanning musical genres, years 
ahead of her time in vision and eclecticness and 
head and shoulders above many of her contempo- 
raries in the song writing department, Joni has in- 
spired artists as diverse as Hendrix, Neil Young, 
Mingus and Prince for decades. Dreamland offers 
us a golden chance to hear some of her finest work 
assembled in one place. The quality is magnificent 
and the songs have not diminished one iota in quali- 
ty andimpact. Classics like Free Man in Paris, Big 
Yellow Taxi and Carey still sound fresh and new. 
Even her less celebrated work such as Dancin’ 
Clown and Come in from the Cold shine brightly in 
this setting. There’s also reworked orchestral ver- 
sions of Amelia, For the Roses and Both Sides Now 
which find her in astonishingly good voice. 
Listening to this collection is a labour of love. It is 
beautifully packaged compilation of Joni’s finest 
work produced by the lady herself. The lavish art- 
work features her striking paintings and some excel- 
lent sleeve notes by acclaimed film director, journal- 
ist, and longtime friend Cameron Crowe. Strongly 
recommended. 

— By Tim Readman 


Colleen Peterson 


Postcards from California 


Souvenir Music 
SM-0104 


Not every album can be or has to be perfect, great, 
or earth shattering in its reason for being. 
Sometimes it’s just nice to hear an old friend’s voice 
once again, a voice greatly missed. 

Colleen Petersen had built a lifetime career with 
her gorgeous voice as a solo performer and as a 


founding member of Quartette with Sylvia Tyson, 
Caitlin Hanford and Cindy Church. The musical 
consciousness of Canada was diminished and sad- 
dened with the loss of her lovely voice in 1996. 

From 1989 to 1994 Colleen visited and stayed 
with her musical friend Nancy Simmonds, who 
then lived in California. They’d hang out together 
and of course, being musicians, they’d write and 
record on an eight- track cassette machine. Nancy 
brought those recordings back to Canada, and with 
David Bradstreet, restored Colleen’s vocals and set 
them to new arrangements featuring David and 
Nancy, David Woodhead, Alanah Myles, Jason 
Fowler Brent Titcomb, and Doug Mac Arthur 
among others. It’s exactly what you’d expect — 
twelve gentle country styled songs sung in that oh 
so lovely voice. 

It’s anice showcase and clearly a labour of love. 
As Nancy put it in the liner notes - it is “one last 
magical collection of Colleen’s work” It ‘s good to 
hear you again, Colleen. We miss you. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Night Sun 
Drive 
Borealis Records 


CD BCD166 


Drive is Night Sun’s fifth CD. Based in Kingston, 
this five-piece band has been around for a while 
having stated their musical journey on Baffin Island 
in the early ’90’s and then relocating to southern 
Ontario. 

Clarinets, mandolins, guitars, keyboards, banjos, 
fiddles, flutes, accordions, dobro bass, percussion 
and some passionate vocals from Ellen Hamilton 
are what you get on Drive. And a mix of styles as 
you’d expect from that collection of instruments. A 
little bluesy, a little klezmerish, a little jazzy, and a 
lot of acoustic folk music that hits all the right notes. 

The band plays together like they mean it and pro- 
vide a wonderful backing for Ellen Hamilton’s beau- 
tiful vocals. especially in the haunting opening track 
Changed. If there’s any criticism, the klezmer instru- 
mental. Vavoom suffers from placement — it’s right in 
the middle of the disc and it seems out of place. 
Other than that Drive is a lovely, lovely album. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Dolorean 


Violence In The Snowy Fields 
Yep Roc 
YEP2082 


Dolorean started out as Al James’ solo 
project in 1999. Since then he’s picked up a 
full band (keyboards, bass, and drums 
among others), put out two albums, and 
gathered a handful of fans for his dirge-y, 
melancholic lyrics and hushed, finger-pick- 
ing folkiness, sounding like a cross between 
Townes Van Zandt and Uncle Tupelo-era 
Jeff Tweedy. All that is evident on their third, 
newest record, but they’ve also filled out the 
sound somewhat, channeling the 60’s and 
70’s folk rock sound of CSNY, the Band, 
and the group’s website insists, Wild Honey- 
era Beach Boys. I’m not really hearing the 
latter, but songs like the excellent title track 
and The Search, with their jaunty piano and 
sing-along choruses, really call to mind 
some of the best of the former. It provides an 
interesting backdrop for some of their dour 
lyrics; a sample chorus from Dying in Time 
contains the refrain Baby let’s die at the 
same time. But it also never descends into 
parroting; the sound remains modern and 
very, very, catchy. These boys know how to write a 
hook. Be prepared to hum these songs for days af- 
terward. Fans of Wilco et al will love this. This 
record should probably get these boys more of the 
recognition they deserve. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 
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Zeellia 
Willow Bridge 
Independent 
ZLOO2 


Vancouver's Zeellia specializes in Eastern 
European folk songs in the traditional style of “bilij 
holos’ or ‘pure voice”. They are Beverly Dobrinsky, 
Carmen Rosen and Bessie Wapp on vocals accom- 
panied by guest singers and a band featuring accor- 
dion, fiddle, bass, clarinet and percussion. They de- 
liver Slavic folksongs from Ukraine, the Balkan and 
Baltic states, and the Canadian prairies with fire and 
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lessly offered it leaves the listener wanting. I real- 
ly wanted to hear what Roger Dean Young had to 
say. I really wanted to appreciate how he managed 


passion. The singing is lusty and has a dark 
and mysterious feel that goes back to its 
pre-Christian roots. The harmonies are in- 


demanding 
The album is strongest when the songwriting 
traces back to his Texas roots of Guy Clark-Townes 


PENGUIN i : ee ie 
EGGS tensely beautiful. The lyrics deal with van Zandt character-driven-style, weakest when to translate flowing thoughts of tight images and 
Winter Slavic mythology, love, farming, fertility evoking the James Last Strings section. Circo’s most romance almost entirely without rhythmic struc- 
2004 and nature unadorned. The music is skillful- evocative songs are filled with images and strong ture into music. It is either excess, or lack of, con- 


ly played and well crafted to suit the 
arrangements and mood - be it mournful or 
celebratory. 

Stirring stuff! 

— By Tim Readman 


Darden Smith 
Circo 
Dualtone 


In the vein of that Lindt Chocolate bar you 
keep eyeing in the store, Darden Smith 
tends towards musical styles some of us 
might normally avoid, but occasionally are 
attracted to. This is inoffensive, adult con- 
temporary pop (pap?) but it’s the subdued 
tension in the songs, an undercurrent of in- 
tensity, that drives a listener back to this 
collection. 

Beautiful, pristine production, Circo is a 
guitar-based songcycle exploring themes of 
youth, spirituality and (big surprise!) love. Smith has 
toned things down for this release, steadily moving 
away from the roots sound he had in earlier record- 
ings. With Circo he has found a comfortable, not-to- 
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New CD from Juno nominee 


Maria Dunn 


IO songs inspired by the stories of working 
people in Western Canada 
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melodies, especially Mill Creek or One Hundred 
Ways. Always beautifully recorded, great guitar 
playing, producing gorgeous textured material. 

The difficulty with Circo lies in its tendency to 
slip into that homogenous Adult Contemporary 
sound, which it does on tracks like Rise and Late 
Train to London. Yet, | keep returning to the record. 
Here’s hoping its for the strong writing, lyrical 
phrases, and strong melodies. 

— By Tom Metuzals 


Roger Dean Young & 
The Tin Cup 


Pilgrim 
Copperspine 


A well-written collection of prose/poetry set to 
ambient sounds, Pilgrim is an excursion into the 
realm of lo-fi roots music. The unfortunate thing 
about this disc is that it appears to have so much 
potential yet, due specifically to Young’s vocal 
work, it is a pain in the ass to listen to. I can appre- 
ciate the notion of character and personality in per- 
formance to enhance a mood. However when the 
ear must strain so to detect what should be effort- 


John P. McLaughlan, 
The Province, Vancouver 


“Hands-down the best 
songwriter working in 
Canada today.” 
Mike Devlin, The Times 
Colonist, Victoria 


“So good it borders 
on spooky.” **** 


Brent Raynor, Now 
Magazine, Toronto 
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fidence that allows for the hesitant, gravel truck, 
pouring out of words. 

And the words are the key. Young is a wonderful 
writer. The music is subtle enough to allow for the 
words to prevail. If his delivery were a little less af- 
fected it would have much greater effect. 

— By Chris Martin 


Dave Gunning 


Two-bit World 
Indie 
WEE2004 


All very nice really. The music is very nice. The 
singing is very nice. The packaging is very nice. If you 
are looking for a nice fellow to invite to Sunday dinner 
or to marry your daughter, Dave Gunning seems like a 
very nice option. That’s about all I can say without 
pointing out how dull this disc really is. But Dave 
seems like a very nice guy so I have no reason to be 
mean about it. Really though, a Catholic girls school 
has more balls than this recording. The guy even 
thanks all golden retrievers around the world. If that 
ain’t nice I don’t know what is. I know I’m not! 

— By Chris Martin 


David Francey — 
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Recorded in Nashville with Kieran Kane, Kevin Welch and Fats Kaplin 


“The best record of his career. 
Which, considering he’s already won 
two Junos from in previous 
albums, is saying plenty.” 
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Various Artists 

Por Vida — a tribute to the songs of 
Alejandro Escovedo 

Or Music 

OR 804022 


One of the effects of the American system of 
health care has been some great music released to 
try to cover medical expenses for musicians that 
don’t have health insurance. The earlier plights of 
Victoria Williams and Vic Chesnutt come to mind, 
as fellow musicians banded together to help, ac- 
knowledging a life’s work cut short by crushing 
medical expenses. Por Vida (For Life) is a coopera- 
tive effort to help out Alejandro Escovedo. It’s a 
shame that a salute to his music has to come in re- 
sponse to the effects of Hepatitis C, as, eventually; it 
would have garnered this attention strictly based on 
his musical legacy alone. 

Although never blessed with massive commercial 
success, Alejandro’s innovative, stylistically excit- 
ing and diverse canon of music has found its way in- 
to the hearts, souls, and minds of a loyal and grow- 
ing audience. 

This 32 song double CD features some stunning 
and emotional performances from Lucinda 
Williams with a sparse version of Pyramid of Tears, 
Steve Earle, Texan artist Rueben Ramos, Caitlin 
Cary, Alejandro himself, plunging headlong 
through a new rocker Break This Time recorded just 
before he fell ill and, reuniting for this project with a 
bravura rendition of Sometimes - Son Volt. Other 
great performances include Los Lonely Boys, Pete 
Case, Calexico, John Cale, The Jayhawks, Cowboy 
Junkies, Jennifer Warnes, and Charlie Musselwhite. 

If you are familiar with Escovedo’s work this is 
wonderful reminder of just how good and diverse 
his music is. If not, it’s a terrific introduction to his 
world. The styles of the musicians are as varied as 
the works of the man they are honouring. It’s hard 
not to be moved by the effort. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Simon Fox 
Night-Fishing 
Independent 


Simon Fox has crafted a sublime recording of 
self-penned Celtic inspired solo guitar instrumentals 
on ‘Night Fishing’. His precise yet subtle playing is 
richly captured through simple melodic arrange- 
ments and engaging time signatures. 

Simon does introduce some percussion, violin 
and keyboards and to the greater extent this is wel- 
comed however I prefer Fox’s solitary moments. 
What is also refreshing is that these compositions do 
not fall prey to the ambling repetitiveness common- 
ly found on what has become known in the business 
as vanity DADGAD recordings (DADGAD being 
the open string tuning adopted on the majority of 
these rich tunes). 

From the liner notes much of Simon’s inspiration 
appears to come from his world travels including 
adventures in Topanga canyon California, London 
and the Swiss Alps. His compositions confer the 
gentle contemplative nature of a contented journey- 


man and in such I invite you to spend some time to 
enjoy Fox’s musical vistas. Fine listening. 
www.simonfox.net 
— By David MacDonald 


Little Axe 
Champagne & Grits 
Real World 

70876 18878 22 


Little Axe is made up of frontman and lead gui- 
tarist Skip McDonald, who is helped out on some 
tracks by Keith LeBlanc and Doug Wimbish, all 
three of them having been part of the Sugarhill 
Gang’s house band in the early 80s. The three of 
them also made up the group Tackhead. Little Axe’s 
later album, which also features guest vocalists 
Junior Delgado, Ghetto Priest, Chris Difford 
(Squeeze), and Shara Nelson (Massive attack), mix- 
es the blues with funk, dub, hip-hop, and techno. 
The result is a modern blues sound with more twists 
and turns to it than a pretzel, and yet Champagne & 
Grits retains its cohesiveness. The tracks mostly 
sound like old field recordings that have been 
processed for 21st century listeners. The music and 
sonic effects are emphasized over the lyrics but 
those intrigued by the recent Tangle Eye project, or 
by material that can be classified as blues lounge, 
should check out this intriguing album. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Ian Tamblyn 
Angel’s Share 
North Track Records 
NT 25 


I guess if Mr. Tamblyn had been born with a crap- 
py voice and no musical talent he 
probably would have surfaced as 
a painter. He has a painter’s eye 
for detail. Luckily though he was 
born with a great expressive 
voice and more musical talent 
than most. 

I don’t think any songwriter 
sees Canada the way he does and 
in this, his 25th recording project, 
he continues describing the land 
he lives in. 

Not the urban concrete parts, 
though one song Boxes does paint 
a short melancholy picture of one 
man’s moving day in Toronto, but 
the land and water parts. And Ian 
does in music what Tom 
Thomson and the Group of Seven 
did with paint — make the land 
and water bits of Canada come 
alive as if for the first time. 

In Blue Canoe he writes: Along 
the edge the ice was closing in 
There’s still a place where a blue 
canoe might go. . .f that doesn’t 
make you want to go out and tat- 
too a maple leaf on your shoul- 
der, I don’t know what will. And 


there are fourteen other wonderful and magi- 

cal songs on this recording that shout that Ian 

Tamblyn should be a household name in this 

country. Eres 
— By les siemieniuk Winter 
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Lorrie Matheson, 

A Dime At A Time 

Western Famine/Saved By Radio 

WF1535 


Fire Engine Red — National Dust — Yorkton 
Spokes — Whatever name he travels under 
there is no mistaking the sound of Lorrie 
Matheson. You Should Know By Now was 
the first disc by the Calgary scenester under 
his own name released in 2002. A Dime AtA 
Time is the latest There is usually a knowl- 
edgeable blend of roots pop to the offerings 
and always a healthy dose of smart word 
play. Such words often convey stark observa- 
tions and a cynical sense of reality. Deep 
down inside though Matheson is a hopeless 
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romantic. 
The urgency of the punk roots from which 
Matheson grew is not lost. His hair is shorter, 


his teeth are longer, his growl is more of a 
stomach rumble but his stick is still as pointed 
as ever and he is more than willing to stab at the ag- 
gravations of love, life and society. If diplomacy 
were currency Matheson would be going broke 
more than A Dime AtA Time and that is the beauty 
of his work. If the folk music of the sixties has any 
influence in today’s world it is in the voices of peo- 
ple like Joe Keithley, Brent Best, and Lorrie 
Matheson. 

— By Chris Martin 


Ian Tamblyn 


Pierre LaPointe 
Pierre LaPointe 
audiogram 

ADCD 10173 


Sometimes I give good reviews to people who 
only sort of deserve them because it’s just easier 
that way. But when I say that this disc is F***ing 
incredible, I really really mean it. Pierre LaPointe, 
from the Lac St. Jean region of Quebec, has just 
released a self-titled disc that deserves to become 
a Canadian classic. His voice has a timbre akin to 
that of Ron Sexsmith, and he plays piano like a 
gentleman from the Romantic era. His song wnit- 
ing could be compared to that of Harold Arlen or 
Irving Berlin, his lyrics (all sung in beautiful 
Parisian French) contain a Tom Waitsian weird- 
ness. And what’s more he is only 22 years old! 
Monsieur LaPointe’s dulcet voice soars above vi- 
olins and clarinets, harps and piccolos that touches 
on such genres of music as gypsy jazz, melan- 
choly reminiscences, and circus-like dance num- 
bers. Ata time when beauty and politeness are so 
under-appreciated in music (and in our American- 
influenced culture in general), this disc presents a 
refreshing altemative. The music of Pierre 
LaPointe is ben beau. Canadians better catch on to 
this young Quebecois étoile before he takes off to France 


for good! 
—By Mary Beth Carty 
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RL Burnside 
A Bothered Mind 


Fat Possum 


RL should be a national treasure based on how he 
has, in conjunction with Fat Possum, recharged the 
entire blues genre. Canonization is in order. 
However, his last few records have been ‘experi- 
mental’ by comparison to the down’n’dirty, lovably 
sleazy grind of the punkish boogie that has built his 
reputation. A Bothered Mind continues this trend. 
It’s a battle of the guest stars and RL can get buried 
in the confusion inherent in a genre-melding mix of 
blues, hip-hop, rap, techno and lord-knows-what. 
Kid Rock co-conspires on My Name Is Robert Too 
as Kenny Brown glues things together with his 
patented, fluid slide. 

A remade Shake ‘em All Down begs the original, 
unless you can see RL as an Isley. Likewise, 
Someday Baby evolves into alternative rap in the 
hands of Lyrics Born and his brand of growling, 
sing-speak. Which is not to say that RL can’t ex- 
pand his repertoire by trying new things: credit the 
label to not treat RL’s blues as something too sacred. 
After all, if the purists had their way, RL would have 
never been heard. In Detroit Boogie Part 1, RL 
grunts “I do what I want.” I’m hoping it doesn’t cost 
him — open-minded listeners will enjoy the direc- 
tion. Blues fans will, doubtless, not. 

—By Enc Thom 
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Pauline Scanlon 
Red Colour Sun 


Compass 
7 4393 2 


If you’ve seen Sharon Shannon, the brilliant Irish 
accordionist, in the past two years, you might recog- 
nize Pauline Scanlon’s voice; Sharon recruited her to 
provide the vocals for her new band back in 2002. 
She’s also performed with Lunasa, another great Insh 
band, and has picked up guitarist Donough Hennessy 
to produce this, her first album. The sounds created are 
contemporary and electronic with Celtic flourishes, re- 
minding one of Shooglenifty and yes, Liinasa. But what 
separates Pauline is her voice: crystal-clear, high and brit- 
tle, and wonderful. It is tempting to compare her to the 
other two big Insh voices: Sinéad O’ Connor and Enya, 
especially when she indulges in some Enya-style vocal 
overdubs. But comparisons are moot. Her voice is truly 
unique. 

She has a perfect ear for melody, transforming dirge-y 
tunes into moving, hook-laden anthems, as in the almost un- 
recognizable Peggy Seeger song about The Springhill 
Mining Disaster. Exceptions include her Norah Jones treat- 
ment of Willie Nelson’s Valentine, however on the whole 
she transforms these songs into her own. Absolutely arrest- 
ing unaccompanied in Boys of Barr Na Sraide, she also 
seems to draw vocal power from a full backing band. A very 
exciting new talent on the Insh music scene. 

—By Shawna Biamonte 
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Big Mama Thornton 


With the Muddy Waters Blues Band - 1966 
Arhoolie 
CD 9043 


Chris Strachwitz, the man behind Arhoolie, had 
the bright idea of teaming Big Mama Thornton, 
possibly the greatest blues singer of her time, with 
the Muddy Waters Band, which at the time included 
Otis Spann, James Cotton, and Sammy Lawhorn. 
The session was mostly unrehearsed and sometimes 
sounds like it but it nonetheless worked out well. 
Seven previously unreleased tracks have been added 
to the original album, including Big Mama’s 
Shuffle, on which she holds her own on harmonica, 
with Cotton as a sparring partner, and alternate takes 
of Black Rat, Gimme a Penny, and I’m Feeling 
Alright. Most of the songs are Thornton originals, 
although this is not the session to look to for her 
most well-known songs. There are both better and 
worse Big Mama albums but fans of the lady, and of 
blues in general, should nonetheless find much to 
like in this live session. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Various Artists 


Scottish Women 


Greentrax Records 
CDTRAX261 


First things first. The singing on this CD is ab- 
solutely brilliant. There’s an abundance of Gaelic 
and Scots songs here which were recorded from live 
concerts. during the Scottish Women tour of 2002 
organised by The Celtic Connections winter music 
festival. The incredible cast of singers includes 
Sheila Stewart, Sheena Wellington, Ishbel 
McAskill, Elspeth Cowie, Corrina Hewat, Annie 
Grace, Karine Polwart, Emily Smith, Mairi 
MacInnes, Anna Murray, Ray Fisher, Margaret 
Bennett, Maggie MacInnes and MacKenzie. 

The tour band consisted of Catriona McAffer, 
Annie Grace, Corrina Hewat, Brian McNeill, Mike 
Travis and Andy Thorburn. Brian McNeill pro- 
duced the recording and was the musical director 
for the tour. 

As I said there’s tons of great stuff here. Sheila 
Stewart’s earthy and gutsy performance of Maids 
When You're Young, Hey Donald featuring all of the 
Scottish Women, And Mairi MacInnes’s forceful 
reading of the Gaelic anthem Canan Nan Gaidheal 
are highlights. Fans of the female voice - solo, in 
chorus and in harmony will be well rewarded by 
getting this one on the CD player and cranking it up. 

— By Tim Readman 


Kurt Swinghammer 


Augusta 


Cultural Engineering 
CE 4 


He used to live on Augusta Street in Toronto, 
hence the title. Mr Swinghammer is Mr Pickaxe as 
he waxes gritty on his lithe acoustic guitar, and with 
his wholesome Canadian voice sings eleven person- 
al songs which nevertheless treat with some univer- 


sal themes. Kurt loves lots of propelling rhythms, 
jammed with hot licks and edgy comping. The 
more reflective pieces feature fluid finger picking, 
and the more energetic ones have real drive and 
snappy, imaginative guitar. 

Swinghammer’s vocals are solid, and he is a good 
songwriter and an excellent guitarist. His disc 
Augusta is worth checking out, and songs like Rose 
of Montrose, Wind In The Sails, One More Time, 
and Green Face are really good listens, lively and 
with some witty lyrics. 

— By David Ingram 


Neil Conway 


The Somethin’ Family Album 
Ate Victoria Records 
FUN BUN 001 


In short — ridiculous lyrics, respectable music. ‘I 
paid a dollar for these pants at the Salvation Army, 
Praise the Lord!’ Neil Conway, frontman of 
Newfoundland’s ever-popular reggae/ska/dance 
band The Discounts puts to record a bunch of his 
songs that have become novelty classics in their 
own time (Newfoundland time, that is) — The 
Lesbian Boxer Song, Wake ‘n’ Bake Weekday, Set 
My Willy Free and so on. Clever humor (“My six- 
teen year old manager gave me the slip’!?!) does not 
necessarily mean crappy music, however. Some 
songs on the disc sound surprisingly like authentic 
Hank Williams-style swing country, with some 
lovely trumpet, accordion, and banjo playing 
thrown in, and others are reminiscent of his reggae 
flavored Discounts stuff. There’s even some Jango 
style guitar playing. Newfoundland already knows 
how great Neil Conway is —it’s only a matter of 
time before the rest of Canada does as well. All Tcan 
say 1s, I’ve been singing The Lesbian Boxer Song 
for five years, it’s about time this guy put out an al- 
bum! Worth the 24 page accompanying booklet 
alone! 

—By Mary Beth Carty 


Jory Nash 

Spaz Loves Weezie 
Thin Man Records 
TMRCD 004 


Jory Nash is a busy young man. With an 
honors degree from the University of Toronto 
in Biogeography, he’s none the less found 
time to release his fourth CD. Spaz Loves 
Weezie derives its title from some bright or- 
ange graffiti painted on a large rock beside a 
Northern Ontario highway, has much to rec- 
ommend it. Nash plays a smooth, intricate 
finger-picking style of guitar (also some pi- 
ano and banjo) ina warm, melodic style, 
which suits his equally warm and melodic 
voice. 

The closest comparison is someone like 
Frank Christian. Strong songwriting is also 
demonstrated on memorable numbers like 
Citizen’s Waltz and When Summer Comes. 
There are also some really fine details of 
melody like the pretty violin supplied by 
Anne Lindsay in the instrumental Along The 
Oblong, David Matheson’s smooth 
Hammond organ in F# Blues and Tory 
Cassis’ sweet trumpet in Sleep Song. This 
kind of attention to craft in putting songs 
across makes Nash pop bold out of the background 
noise of standard folk releases. 

— By Barry Hammond 


SPuIp0I90y 


Jill Barber 
Oh Heart 
Dependant Music 
DPO18 


Achingly beautiful. Recorded at CBC Halifax, Jill 
Barber’s second record contains seven songs that 
will make you fall in love — with Jill herself, and 
whoever happens to be in the room when the CD is 
playing. Sister of one Matthew Barber, one might 
easily mistake this native Ontarian’s voice for that of 


Jory Nash 


Sarah Harmer’s. But the music on this 
record is more romantic and European. Her 
lyrics are little psychedelic love poems —I 
asked him if I let you, would you play me? 


EGGS 


Winter Then denied it as he tickled every key... And 
with accordion, clarinet, and a string quartet 


2004 
~ backing her up, we can almost imagine our- 
selves into another time and place. After liv- 
ing in Halifax for five years, the city has re- 
signed itself to her leaving, but that just 
means more of her for the rest of Canada. 
She’s got a video in rotation on Bravo for Oh 
Heart, so feel free to request it! 

—By Mary Beth Carty 


Ember Swift 
Disarming 

Few’ ll Ignite Sound 
ES-0404-4747 


A strong singer, Ember Swift is an intense 
lyricist with a jazzy style that will certainly 
appeal to some listeners, and leave others 
wanting a safer, more familiar musical expe- 
rience. Thoughtful and socially aware, Ms 
Swift sets out a strong message of disen- 
chantment with contemporary political and 
social realities, more likely to raise your hackles than 
your spirits. Her critiques of politicians, media ma- 
nipulation and the distractions of consumerism are 
focused and well taken, although presented through 
quirky chord and tempo changes, and elastic 
melodies which cover a lot of musical ground. Ms 
Smith seems a news junkie, well up on current affairs, 
and her singular approach could be taken as a fresh 
breath. There are a few tender odes to lovers too, re- 
plete with some rich imagery. Her album Disarming 
makes big demands of the listener’s engagement, but 
if you can handle the restless musical invention, this 
songwriter has plenty of interest to say. 

— By David Ingram 


Recordings 


Carreg Lafar 
Profiad 

Sain Records 
SCD2309 


Like a Welsh tapestry, Carreg Lafar’s third album 
Profiad, weaves a wonderful blend of traditional 
and contemporary Welsh folk music. Profiad, 
means Experience, which is what Carreg Lafar de- 
livers — taking their audience through the splendour 
of the Welsh folk experience filled with lush texture, 
fabulous vocals, superb instrumental arrangements, 
and brilliant musicianship, neatly woven into well- 
crafted melodies. 
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Ember Swift 


The album begins with a traditional a cappella 
version of Y Dryw Bach (The Little Wren), Linda 
Owen Jones soothing melodic voice captures the 
listener’s attention and the dynamic fabric of this al- 
bum is unraveled. All the songs are sung in Welsh 
but there are English song translations in the liner 
notes. Profiad is an exceptional example of Welsh 
folk music and whether you speak the language or 
not, this album is sure to please those who enjoy 
quality tradional Celtic folk music. (With thanks to 
Victor Harries) 

—By Phil Harries 


The Gourds 
Blood Of The Ram 
Eleven Thirty/Red Eye 
7003 


Records 


It’s tough to describe Austin Texas’ The Gourds if 
you haven’t heard them. Americana doesn’t cut it. 
Neither does “surrealistic hillbilly music” (which I 
used myself for their last disc), but both apply. 
Maybe it’s toe-tappin’, funky Zydeco, fermented 
possum underbelly, old-timey skank. Whatever it 
is, it’s infectious and infused with the feel of the 
lower 48 states (which they sing about on the open- 
ing cut). I defy anyone to listen to the track 


Arapaho without wanting to chuck and jive around 
the room. Driven by complex, out-there lyrics, de- 
livered by the good-old-boy vocals of Jimmy Smith 
and Kevin Russell, and anchored by the right-down- 
on-it, accordion-laced, music of a demented but 
tight-as-your-grandmas-panties band, it rocks, rolls, 
shimmies, and shakes like an out-of-control pickup 
truck full of drunken snakes. This disc is a hair loos- 
er and wilder than 2002’s Cow Fish Fowl Or Pig— 
it even includes a live track, Spanky — but just as 
great. As they say in the aforementioned Arapaho, 
“Prop yer feet up on a demon and sip that morning 
dew.” Get yerself washed in The Blood Of The Ram 
— By Barry Hammond 


Daniel Hekalo 
LEspoir 

Heikalo Sound Productions 
HSP 011 


Daniel Heitkalo was among only a handful of 
Canadian acoustic guitar players who, as far back 
as the Seventies, began exploring and expanding 
upon John Fahey’s pioneering work. There’s even a 
track called Hommage pour John Fahey on 
L’Espoir (Hope), arevamped and remixed verison 
of an album Heikalo put out some years ago. 
Heikalo, who lives in rural Nova Scotia, is not near- 
ly as well-known as he deserves to be. Although 
he’s a multi-dimensional artist who also plays jazz 
and avant-garde music, L’Espoir consists of melod- 
ic tunes that fall under the folk rubric. Heikalo al- 
ternates between playing the cittern and various 
guitars but he’s also very adept on the bass recorder 
and on percussion. On Valse Babylonienne, 
Heikalo accompanies himself on tabla, which tends 
to distract a little from the gorgeous melody. Some 
of the tracks, including Black Leg Miners, the only 
traditional tune, are given exotic, modal arrange- 
ments, making for a varied and compelling collec- 
tion of guitar music. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Vasen 
Keyed Up 
NorthSide 
NSD6080 


First off: I'm a Vasen fan going back many years. I 
use their Kapten Kapsyl as an introduction for my 
radio program. I confess though that I’ve always 
found their music just a wee bit difficult. As roots 
music goes, it definitely leans towards the arty end 
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of the spectrum. With Keyed Up, the second new 
recording featuring the original trio of musicians— 
Mikael Marin, Olov Johansson and Roger 
Tallroth—initial listening does nothing to dispel this 
impression. The tunes (all original) are, as usual, 
rhythmically complex and melodically intricate. 

Much of it is dance music, but just try keeping 
time with your foot. The opening strains of Bjdrk 
Bergspolskan evoke a symphony warming up; En 
Gratis could be folk chamber music. Keyed Up fea- 
tures tight arrangements from master musicians, yet 
the sound retains a freshness and energy no doubt 
due to recording live in one or two takes and after 
only two days of rehearsal. Rather than feature each 
of the trio individually, even after 15 years the focus 
is always the ensemble (no ten minute nyckelharpa 
solos here). Tallroth’s driving rhythm (as on Hasse 
A’s) more than compensates for the absence of 
Andre Ferrari’s percussion, and Marin and 
Johansson form a viola/violin/nyckelharpa tour-de- 
force. And as on every Vasen disc there is one track, 
Appalachen/Polskejig, that is so catchy you'll be 
humming it in the shower for days. Requires some 
listener effort, but recommended. 

— By Sandy Stift 


Suzzy and Maggie Roche 


Why The Long Face 
Red House Records 
RHR CD 179 


I’ve been listening to a lot of alt country lately and 
the world around me is awash in the monotones of 
hip-hop and rap. I guess it’s understandable to 
sometimes forget that some people can really sing 
and the human voice is terrific instrument. 

Thank you Suzzy and Maggie for Why the Long 
Face a collection of eleven songs that prove that the 
human voice is a wonderful, powerful, and playful 
thing. This is one terrific album, harking back to the 
good old days when you had to be able to sing to 
make records. 

There are serious songs here — Broken Places is a 
stunning song of broken people. Who Cares is a bril- 
liant evocation of what it means to live in New York 
after that day. And there with is pure whimsy in The 
Warwick Flag with Suzzy and Maggie vocally soar- 
ing and interplaying as only sisters voices can. 

Why the Long Face? is a beautiful little album. It 
made me smile and wish I could really sing. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Mutual Admiration Society 


Mutual Admiration Society 


Sugar Hill Records 
SUG-CD-1067 


Mutual Admiration Society is a collaboration 
project between Glen Phillips of Toad The Wet 
Sprocket (lead vocals/guitar) and Sara Watkins (fid- 
dle/vocals), Sean Watkins (guitar/mandolin/vocals), 
and Chris Thile (mandolin/vocals) of Nickle Creek. 
The disc is produced, recorded and mixed by Ethan 
Johns of Whiskeytown, Ryan Adams, Tift Merritt 
fame. It’s a lilting, mellow, country-twangy, 
Americana, mandolin-sweetened, little bit popy af- 


fair. Phillips and Watkins vocals work well together 
and the gentle, homey, atmospherics grow on you 
with repeated listenings. As Phillips says in the 
lyrics: “It’s a point of pride to see how numb we can 
be to survive/and there’s a game we play with each 
other these days to see who can care the least/Be 
gentle to yourself/’ cause no one else will”’ The 
disc’s mellowness is a warm bath of that sensibility. 
We even get a jazzy little cover of Harry Nilsson’s 
Think About Your Troubles. Something to curl up 
and drink hot tea with. Nice 

— By Barry Hammond 


Janiva Magness 


Bury Him at the Crossroads 


Northern Blues 
NBM0022 


In spite of having a career that has lasted nearly 
two decades Janiva Magness’ career seemed to gain 
momentum in 2004. She was not only a W.C. 
Handy Award 2004 nominee for Best 
Contemporary Blues Female Artist but she also got 
Colin Linden to help her co-produce Bury Me at the 
Crossroads, her sixth album. Since she has made 
her mark on the Canadian festival circuit it makes 
sense that the album has ended up on a Canadian la- 
bel. Magness’ slightly understated but soulful vocals 
are backed up by Linden, keyboard player Richard 
Bell, drummer Stephen Hodges, and long-time col- 
laborator and multi-instrumentalist Jeff Turmes. It’s 
a tight, mostly acoustic band that knows how to 
make the best of sparse arrangements. Turmes 
wrote a couple of tracks, including the witty Eat the 
Lunch You Brought, while other 
songs are from Oliver Sain, J.B. 
Lenoir, Magic Sam, Robert 
Wilkins, and others. This could 
be a breakthrough album for the 
singer. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Old 97’s 
Drag It U- By Chris 
MArtinp 


New West Records 
NW6057 


Like Whiskeytown in their 
prime, Wilco, or The Jayhawks, 
what makes Old 97’s an ab- 
solutely stand-out alt-country, or 
Americana, band is the quality of 
their songs. On previous releases 
they had classics like The Other 
Shoe, Bel Air, W-I-F-E, Barrier 
Reef, Oppenheimer, Jagged, and 
tons of others. On this new disc, 
the first for their new label, New 
West Records, they’ve got more 
classics like The New Kid, 
Bloomington, Adelaide, Blinding 
Sheets Of Rain, and Valium 
Waltz. One of the other attrac- 
tions is Rhett Miller’s wholly sin- 
cere, yet somehow ironic vocals. 


He shares around the vocal duties on this 
disc with Murray Hammond and Ken 
Bethea, whose great guitar tone and hypnotic 


Lin 
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mentation, dynamics, pace and tempo to 2004 


make this disc one you’ ll want to keep play- 
ing over and over to savor all the many layers 
and moods. Top stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Steve Coffey & The Lokels 


32 Below Sessions 
Indie 
SCOF20988 


Slick production can be the death of a good 
album. Sometimes all you really need is a 
bunch of finely tuned players who are kin- 
dred musical spirits to make a piece of good 
music. 32 Below Sessions rides the rusty 
edge of the blade between classic country 
and new world traditional. The boys in the 
band know both sides well. 

Steve Coffey is in the Southern Alberta 
roots music catalogue right along side plaid 
wool jackets and Sorrel boots. His latest of- 
fering is as warm as a wood stove and wel- 
coming as country bar on a Saturday evening. In 
fact if you could catch the band in a foothills tavern 
on a wintry night you would find these songs and 
their players at home in true form. 

Let the music play in the background as you visit 
friends or work on the car and you will be doing the 
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art full justice. It won’t just float on by unnoticed. It 
will sink in, and before long you'll know these 
songs like you know Good Hearted Woman, 
Abilene, or Bobby Magee. 

— By Chris Martin 


Kit Holmes 
Seeing You 
Independent 
SP004 


Kit Holmes appears on the cover of her CD in her 
underwear or maybe that’s just a trick of the light or 
the way she's holding her guitar. The legend 
“Featuring Danny Thompson” is prominently dis- 
played on the tray card. That bit of unabashed name 
dropping had me worried before I started. She is a 
pretty good guitarist. Her voice is going to be de- 
scribed as ‘sultry’, ‘intimate and ‘expressive’ by 
fans and critics who like her. The adjectives ’'d use 
are not quite as complementary. Her website says 
she’s like Nick Drake and Macy Gray. Hmmm. | 
have me doubts. Is it OK with everyone if I pass on 
this one and move to another CD in my groaning 
pile of unreviewed offerings...or would you like me 
to tell you what I really think? 

— By Tim Readman 


Shawn Camp 


Live at the Station Inn 
Oh Boy 
OBR-032 


Shawn Camp has had some success as a country 
music songwriter but Live at the Station’s prime 
appeal will be to fans of bluegrass and traditional 
country music. Recorded live in two evenings with 
slightly different line-ups that included such superb 


Lisa Patterson 


musicians as Stuart Duncan, Bucky Baxter, 

Mike Compton, and Scott Vestal, some of the 
songs were played by the musicians for the first 
time at this show. Accordingly, there’s a sponta- 
neous feel to the proceedings that is both effective 
and refreshing. Shawn Camp’s songs are very 
strong, all of them co-writes with Jim Lauderdale, 
Paul Craft, Billy Burnette, and a few others. Three 
songs written with Guy Clark are based on old fid- 
dle melodies, one of which is a tribute to a nearly 
forgotten fiddler named “‘Sis Draper.’ Unlike some 
other bluegrass musicians, this group doesn’t grand- 
stand with fast licks just for the sake of it. The em- 
phasis is on bringing out the best in the songs and 
everything’s the better for it. 

—By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Lisa Patterson 


Roam 
Imaginit Music 


The hyphen was invented specifically for music review- 
ers. Smooth-jazzy-world-pop is a possible chain of words 
you might use to describe Lisa Patterson and her latest effort, 
Roam. Maybe beat-infused-folk-pop would fit the bill. 
Even funky-AM-light-rock works to some degree. Any 
way you look at it if you are a fan of adult contemporary pop 
songs with a bit of a twist you'll find something to your lik- 
ing here. Afterall there are 14 songs to choose from. 

Patterson seems to be a woman with a lotto say and she is 
determined to say itall. When you look into the lyrics how- 
ever she seems to have only a few things to say and says 
them repeatedly. Sure a million songs have been written 
over the years about pretty much the same handful of things. 
Butin the end how many of those songs do you know by 
heart. 

— By Chris Martin 


James McMurty & 


The Heartless Bastards 
Live in Aught-Three 
Compadre 

6-1689256822-3 


With his last album, the self-produced Saint Mary 
of the Woods, James McMurtry came up with an al- 
bum that may come to be known as a masterpiece. It 
was also an album that rocked harder than his previ- 
ous albums. Capitalizing on his propensity for play- 
ing loud, Live in Aught-Three is another masterful 
album recorded at several clubs with his crackling 
guitar in the forefront and his torrid rhythm section 
offering him strong support. Drawing from all of his 
albums except Candyland, and presenting only one 
new song (Lights of Cheyenne), McMurtry per- 
forms 13 of his songs and ends the set with Townes 
Van Zandt’s Rex’s Blues. Choctaw Bingo, one of 
McMurtry’s most brilliant songs, is one of four 
drawn from his last studio album and, at nearly nine 
minutes, is an intense tour de force performance. No 
More Buffalo and 60 Acres are two other powerful 
songs. It'll be interesting to see where McMurtry 
goes from here. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Eric Anderson 

The Street Was Always There 
Applessed 

APR CD 1082 


For his latest album Andersen has mostly taken a 
holiday from writing. The album, subtitled Great 
American Song Series Vol. ], consists of covers of 
songs by his old friends from the 1960s Greenwich 
Village scene. The album starts off on a shaky foot- 
ing with Fred Neil’s Little Bit of Rain, a song whose 
original version is virtually impossible to improve 
upon. The next track, These 23 Days in September, 
the title track of David Blue’s second album, is just 
as compelling as the original. The album, which 
was produced and arranged by Robert Aaron, also 
includes covers of songs by Buffy Sainte-Marie, 
Peter La Farge, Paul Siebel, Tim Hardin, Bob 
Dylan, and Patrick Sky (who also plays Uilleann 
pipes on a couple of tracks). Only Fred Neil and 
Phil Ochs and honored with two songs each, one 
Ochs song ending with very effective reggae rap 
lyrics sung by Wycelf Jean. The arrangements are 
more electric than the originals, which doesn’t nec- 
essarily make the new renditions more compelling, 
just different enough to remind us how good the 
songs were in the first place. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Donovan 
Beat Cafe 
Appleseed 
APR CD 1081 


For his first new album in quite some time, 
Donovan has back-tracked to a time that predates 
his flower child anthems. The songs on Beat Cafe 
don’t deal directly with the bohemian days of the 
Beat movement or its icons. Rather, they evoke the 


beat spirit. The album features only a few musicians 
but it’s an all-star bunch: producer John Chelew 
(keyboards), Danny Thompson (double bass), and 
Jim Keltner (drums and percussion). While there’s 
still a shimmering quality to Donovan’s voice, as 
well as a spiritual bent to some of his material Love 
Floats, Yin My Yang, Whirlwind, and Shambhala, 
the singer doesn’t fall victim to new age trappings. 
The only non-originals are the traditional The 
Cuckoo and Dylan Thomas’ Do Not Go Gentle. 
Using lyrics that contain clever wordplay and loose 
arrangements that were worked out in the studio, 
Donovan’s Beat Cafe has a unique sound all its own 
but is unlikely to persuade the singer’s detractors 
who still consider his style to be a little too flowery. 
— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Ba Cissoko 


Sabolan 
Mirabi 
46808.2 


Halfway through the first track on this remarkable 
debut by the Guinean four-piece, you jaw will hit 
the ground. And however much you try to lift it, you 
won't succeed until it’s over. Made up of bass guitar, 
percussion, and two harp-like koras (one electri- 
fied), Ba Cissoko (named for the leader) wend im- 
pressively through traditional styles, even venturing 
into murkier jazzy waters and acquitting themselves 
beautifully. The rhythm section is solid, yet still 
elastic and fluid. But the meat is in the koras, espe- 
cially when Sekou Kouyaté turns on the electricity 
and effects. It’s equivalent to hearing Hendrix for 
the first time, as sheets of notes cascade out of the 
speakers. Technically, the playing is virtuosic — lis- 
ten to Yélé, where the koras try to outdo each other 
in the solos, letting the music fly at a stunning pace. 
The title track offers a slight lean into an African ur- 
ban atmosphere, and they finally calm things down 
on the closer, Hirdé, which goes gently and quite 
beautifully into that good night. For some reason 
this album hasn’t stirred a lot of attention, arriving 
under the radar. But once heard, it will never be for- 
gotten; it’s that good. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Madeleine Peyroux 


Careless Love 


Rounder Records 
1166131922 


Having first heard Madeleine Peyroux on Pinetop 
Perkins’ Ladies Man disc and being knocked out by 
both her voice and guitar playing, this critic was pre- 
pared to enjoy the latest release by the jazzy blues 
chanteuse. After hearing this disc, she impresses 
more than ever. Peyroux has a way of lingering 
over and holding onto a lyric reminiscent of Billie 
Holiday, a comparison not made lightly. But this is 
a young Billie Holiday who also plays guitar. What 
acombination! This disc sees her threading her 
away seemingly effortlessly through standards like 
Leonard Cohen’s Dance Me To The End Of Love, 
Bob Dylan’s You’re Gonna Make Me Lonesome 
When You Go, Hank Williams’ Weary Blues, and 


W.C. Handy’s Careless Love, wrapping her sultry 
voice around them and reinventing them as she 
goes. Particularly magnificent is the Cohen song, 
further stretched out by Larry Goldings’ cool piano 
interplay. Produced by Larry Klein, who seems to 
have a knack for drawing the best out of women 
artists, it’s a classic disc. Peyroux even holds her 
own with writers of the above ilk with her own love- 
ly Don’t Wait Too Long, co-written by Klein and 
Jesse Harris. A gorgeous, gorgeous disc! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Griffin House 
Lost & Found 


Nettwerk Productions 
0 6700 30373 2 7 


Ohio-born Griffin House makes a strong impact 
with his second disc, the first for Nettwerk, recorded 
at The Park in Nashville. His intense, penetrating 
voice finds a powerful, ambient seat in the sparse 
but lovingly crafted settings his full-time band pro- 
vides, especially the spacey, echoing guitar of Paul 
Moak. There’s something of the bleak sharpness of 
fall, blowing leaves, and approaching cold in the 
band’s sound. There’s also hints of Springsteen’s 
drum-accented folk or Billy Bragg’s, Wilco-backed, 
Mermaid Avenue albums. Two of the strongest cuts 
are the dramatic Waterfall and the piano-drenched 
Liberty Line. Missed My Chance also lingers long in 
the mind. House’s songwriting is concise and poet- 
ic, without being overwrought. This is a fine outing 
which should focus more attention in House’s direction 

— By Barry Hammond 


Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and All 


Folk Songs Sung in the West Country 
Veteran 
VTC9ICD 


This collection features the singing of Bob Cann 
(Devon), Tommy Morrissey (Cornwall), Charlie 
Pitman (Cornwall), and George Withers (Somerset) 
all recorded in their own locale (or maybe that 
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should read ‘local’?). The overall feel is that 
of field recordings - raw and unedited - and 5 3 
the main goal is to preserve traditional songs 
that have been passed down through family 
and community before they disappear. The 
best known are probably Widdicombe Fair 
(featuring the Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all 
chorus) and Jack the Jolly Tar. There’s lots 
more here - 25 songs in all. Veteran have cre- 
ated a great folk music repository from real 
source singers. Fans of West Country folk- 
song will love this one! 

— By Tim Readman 


The Middle Drift 
Music From The Middle Drift 


Independent 
MDCD1 


Man, is it something in the water, or just the 
great music scene here? Alberta in general 
and Edmonton in particular just seems to keep 
producing top-notch alt-country musicians 
these days. The Middle Drift is another in the 
line up to add to the likes of Old Reliable, 
Corb Lund, The Swiftys, and many others. 
Music From The Middle Drift is a seven song 
EP from the duo of Jeff Stuart and Brian 
Duffy. Stuart writes the lyrics, sings, and plays guitar 
and harmonica. Duffy co-writes the music and plays 
guitar. They’re backed on the disc by Shaun Maguire 
on traps and Ivan Gayton on electric bass and bull fid- 
dle. Maguire and Gayton also produced and engi- 
neered the disc at Canadian Discoveries Studio in 
Richmond, B.C.. Stuart, a veteran of several folk and 
rock groups, has a strong, plaintive voice and writes 
damn good lyrics, particularly in Dirty Looks and 
Talkin’Me Down Duffy is a strong guitar player with 
a background in jazz. There are a few other backing 
musicians on the disc, notably Aaron Grant on pedal 
steel, and backing vocalist Ian Kinsella, who also 
contributes a fine song, Sometimes I Get Scared. 
Great stuff. Keep it coming. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Amy Correia 
Lakeville 
Nettwerk 

0 6700 30385 2 2 


One hates to compare. It isn’t really fair to put one 
piece of art along side another for judging. Lakeville 
is the second disc from this Massachusetts song- 
writer. Amy Correia’s first disc, Carnival Love, re- 
leased in 2000 was a pretty tenacious bit of work 
filled with interesting phrases, ideas, and instrumen- 
tation. Lakeville is really a different project all to- 
gether. As a songwniter Correia still brings in places 
and faces form her world. The notions aren’t so di- 
rect or evocative as in the past but they still create im- 
ages. Subtlety is often the goal of the songwriter. 
Simplicity as well is a tool Correia uses in her favour. 

Above and beyond though is her voice. If sweet- 
ness, texture, childlike and sexy were tossed in a 
blender and pureed into a vocal smoothy it would 
come out sounding like Amy Correia. 

Lakeville is not better and not worse than the 
Carnival Love effort of four years ago. More ma- 
ture is perhaps the best assessment. Either way, like 
Sally Timms or Julie Miller, I could listen to her 
sing all day. 


— By Chris Martin 


Todd Snider 

East Nashville Skyline 
Oh Boy 

OBR--03 1 


By the time Snider gets to the last song on the al- 
bum, a simple and endearing cover of the uplifting 
Enjoy Yourself, he has given us quite a glimpse into 
his own life and demons. This album, Snider’s sixth, 


Amy Correia 


comes shortly after the singer’s recent sojourn at re- 
hab and the material reflects it. That’s not to say that 
the singer’s folk, country-rock, and blues-inflected 
songs are depressing. Snider’s wit and sardonic hu- 
mor creeps into many of the songs. The Ballad of 
the Kingsmen, a quirky Arlo Guthrie-type narrative, 
amusingly recounts the controversy surrounding 
Louie Louie and connects it to Marilyn Manson, 
Eminem, and more. Snider has also come up with a 
couple of first-rate covers, namely Billy Joe 
Shaver’s Good News Blues and Fred Eaglesmith’s 
Alcohol and Pills. East Nashville Skyline, the title an 
obvious take-off on Dylan’s country album but re- 
ferring to the seedy part of town, is one of Snider’s 
best albums. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Signatur 


Go! Danish Folk 
GO 0604 


Young Danish fiddler Jansberg shows a great 
sense of style on this debut CD, covering both tradi- 
tional and original material with a marvelous sense 
of panache and joy, whether on the sprightly Kilden, 
which includes a reel given a slyly jazzy treatment, 
or Jig De Trance, which makes a wonderful noise 
with just fiddle and drums. Swing Café, a set of 
originals, really does swing, while Raaby Hopsa 
demonstrates Jansberg’s skill on the difficult dance, 
keeping a spring in the sound while playing solo. 
Reventlows III, a selection of tunes from the 
Reventlows collection, sparkles brightly. But it’s 
worth pointing out that Jansberg (and the young 
musicians who accompany him) is more than an ex- 
cellent interpreter of the tradition. He’s also a very 
vital, melodic composer whose work is heavily in- 
fluenced by the past. The lovely Stille Aften, for ex- 


ample, that closes the disc, has an almost liquid 
melody that moves with beauty and grace. With 
Signatur, Henrik Jansberg has started what promis- 
es to be a wonderful career. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Sandy Lopicic Orkestar 
Balkea 

Network 

26259 


There are so many different ethnic traditions in the 
Balkans that it’s almost impossible to keep count 
without a scorecard. Lopicic and his merry men 
(and women) cut across all the barriers to present a 
pan-Balkan sound, albeit one with a twist. Starting 
out like a surreal oompah band, they add stunning 
Gypsy violin, and a trio of female singers who 
sound like the Andrews sisters filtered through 20 
layers of strong spirits. From there they negotiate 
the complex, compound time speed of village brass, 
with added violin and clarinet that turns them into a 
twisted klezmer band, and touches of jazz through a 
drummer who believes he’s the ghost of Gene 
Krupa (and certainly swings like it). It’s an unlikely, 
but utterly compelling aggregation of musicians and 
sounds, for the simple fact that you don’t know 
what’s coming next — but when it arrives, it’s always 
superb, and happily twisted. It’s the kind of record 
that’s an instant party, inviting, cheerful, and always 
looking like it’s going to stumble around the floor 
while adroitly keeping its footing. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Michael Grey 


Nine Blasted Notes 
Dunaber Music CD 


Nine Blasted Notes is the follow up recording to 
the successful Shambolica for Ontario Piper / 
Composer Michael Grey. The CD title refers to the 
highland pipe chanter scale that often precludes the 
instrument from playing some really cool traditional 
tunes that stray outside its limited one octave range. 
Of course, many great tunes have been written with- 
in this ‘one octave range’ that some very notable tra- 
ditional musicians (Natalie MacMaster for one) in- 
clude extensively in their own repertoire. 

The CD is quite the mixed bag, sometimes straying 
into the realm of the more exotic (Iraqi Dance Music) 
as Well as the moder pop club dance scene. But there 
is plenty here for the more traditional tastes as well. 
There is some beautiful vocal work by the likes of 
Paula Lynn Walker and Leslea Keurvorst plus the bril- 
liant Scottish Small Pipe player Iain MacInnes of 
Ossian contributes a cool little set. 

[have to admit it took some time to get my head 
around this musical smorgasbord. Strict traditionalists 
might take issue to the inclusion of the more ‘untradi- 
tional’ material. But when I leant the CD to a certain 16 
year old, whose own musical tastes rarely stray out of 
the realm of Heavy Metal and Grunge Rock, he re- 
turned it with the assessment “the coolest ******* 
thing for bagpipes he had ever heard” 

That alone speaks volumes. 

— By Rob Menzies 


Mariza 


Live In London 
SILVD7001 


For all those who went to see Mariza when she 
did the Canadian folk fest circuit a few years back 
and were disappointed at how poorly the music 
translated in the open air and sunshine, this DVD 
is for you. Beautifully shot in the Union Chapel in 
London, England, it not only captures the atmos- 
phere, but also the stage presence of this young 
woman who is not just a vocalist, but a performer. 

Mariza is a fado singer, which is a traditional type 
of Portuguese folk music. With music as passionate 
as fado, everything that goes into telling the story will 
make it more powerful, and she has got the dramatics 
down, less singing the songs than emoting them. 
During the particularly heartbreaking Barco Negro 
she practically seems to weep while singing the tale 
of lost love. How nice to be able to see every nuance 
through the magic of DVD. Not only of her but also 
of the intricate finger work of her guitarists: Femando 
Sousa on Bass, Antonio Neto on acoustic guitar, and 
Luis Guerreiro on Portuguese guitar. Less traditional- 
ly, she also has a pianist in her band, Tiago Machado, 
adding a much jazzier element to the songs Cavaleiro 
Monge, O Deserto, and Aneis Do Meu Cabelo, 
which also features trumpeter Guy Barker. 

Director Janet Fraser Cook has done a great job of 
capturing close footage of Mariza and her band, and 
mixing it up with shots of the crowd and the mag- 
nificent church that hosts the concert. Everything 
from the lighting, to the stunning gothic cathedral, 
to Mariza effortlessly charming the crowd, not to 
mention the fabulous music, make this a DVD 
worth buying. It also comes with two videos and an 
interview clip (in Portuguese, with English subti- 
tles). My only complaint is the slightly inferior pic- 
ture quality, but this is a minor, minor flaw. An ex- 
cellent DVD. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


American Folk Blues Festival 


Reelin’ In The Years Productions 
B0000750-09 


A beneficial side to the explosion of DVD onto 
the home entertainment market is the sudden avail- 
ability of older and more obscure material as pro- 
ducers scour all sources for cheap programs. Old 
television performances of veteran folk and blues 
artists are appearing on music shop shelves, much 
of it delightful material. 

A case in point is the two DVD set of recordings 
from German television, made between 1962-1966, 
of a touring show called American Folk Blues 
Festival. Recently unearthed after 40 years of stor- 
age in the vaults of Siidwestfunk, this one is a gem. 

The show features a fabulous line-up of blues 
heavyweights like Big Joe Williams, Willie Dixon, 
T-Bone Walker, Muddy Waters, Otis Spann, Sonny 
Boy Williamson, Lonnie Johnson, Sippie Wallace, 
Memphis Slim, Junior Wells, Sonny Terry and 


Brownie McGhee, Otis Rush, John Lee Hooker, 
Eddie Boyd, Mississippi Fred McDowell and, 
chugging away unheralded in the house band, a 
young Buddy Guy. Production values are high, with 
funky background sets, excellent lighting, clear 
sound and solid if restrained camerawork. It adds up 
to a gem of a video wherein these early stars each 
get to sing a song, and in many cases support each 
other in various combinations. 

Interesting too is the crowd, an auditorium full of 
middle class folks from the early sixties, crisply 
dressed in office suits, looking more like they 
should be at a symphony concert, but nevertheless 
obviously enjoying the primal appeal of these excel- 
lent musicians. 

Volume one features 18 tracks of the above men- 
tioned players, and Volume two has songs from 
many of the same artists plus a few more. A third 
volume has now been released too, which features 
Skip James, Big Mama Thornton, Roosevelt Sykes, 
and Little Walter with both Hound Dog Taylor and 
Koko Taylor, more of Sonny and Brownie, and a 
sheaf of other ace musicians. 

If you’ve been inspired by any of these musical 
giants, or just love the music from the Golden Era of 
blues, these DVD releases will prove high- 
ly satisfying additions to your music li- 
brary. David Ingram ( 

— By David Ingram 


Bob Dylan 


Chronicles, Volume One 
Simon and Schuster 

293 pages / $35.00 
Reviewed By David Ingram 


You can’t really tell a lifetime in a book, even 
when the subject is yourself. But if you are a master 
storyteller, you can relate the moments and the im- 
pressions that stand out and are in some way indica- 
tive of the whole complex yarn. In Chronicles, 
Volume One, Dylan jumps right into an account of 
his big move in early 1961, when 20 year old Bobby 
Zimmerman left Minnesota for the heavy traffic of 
New York City, mixed with a string of colourful 
characters, soaked up a self discovered education 
from books and recordings and radio and exposure 
to others in the musical frame, established himself 
on the local folk circuit, and started his great evolu- 
tion into the poet singer Bob Dylan. He set about 
forging a musical career that would see him com- 
bine an amazing array of influences into a body of 
work that would revolutionize popular music. 
“What I did to break away was to take simple folk 
changes and put new imagery and attitude to them,” 
he writes, “use catchphrases and metaphor com- 
bined with a new set of ordinances that evolved into 
something different that had not been heard before” 

Bursting with curiosity and ambition, he ab- 
sorbed lessons from artists as varied as Hank Snow, 
Woody Guthrie, Gil Evans, Ricky Nelson, Frank 
Sinatra, Roy Orbison, Franz Liszt, Dave Van Ronk, 


Cecil Taylor, Bobby Vee, Cisco Houston and 
Harry Belafonte. He was particularly im 
pressed with what he heard from the Clancy 
Brothers and Tommy Makem, which was 
“Rebellion songs, and those really moved 
me...the rebel was alive and well, romantic 
and honourable.” 

Then there were the gigs, the sessions in 
the New York Public Library reading 19th 
century newspapers, experiences and en- 
counters at the Folklore Center, the Café 
Wha?, the Gaslight, and The White Horse 
Tavern, and in the coffeehouses of 
Greenwich Village. And he tells it all like he’s 
sitting next to you, relating stories of the old 
days in an easy going, fluid style that’s as en- 
gaging as one of his many long ballads. The 
man is a sharp observer who keeps his wits 
about him in the whirlwind of memories. 

Ever unpredictable, in chapter three he 
suddenly leaps ahead ten years to a telling 
meeting with poet Archibald McLeish, and 
the later recording of New Morning. Another 
chapter makes a longer jump to 1987, when 
Dylan felt an acute crisis of confidence. Long 
unhappy with the “voice of a generation” la- 
bel, a quarter of a century touring found him 
burned out, questioning his ability and desire 
to continue. But clearly he did get back on 
track, and discusses the moment when he 
started writing again, throws a little ight on 
how songs come to him, and even suggests 
the background of a few like Political World, 
What Was It You Wanted, Disease of 
Conceit, and Dignity. The bulk of this chapter 
tells the fascinating story of recording “Oh 
Mercy” in New Orleans with Canadian pro- 
ducer Daniel Lanois. 

Dylan delivers Chronicles in a relaxed and 
chatty way, making the book a good deal eas- 
ier to digest than many of his lyrically com- 
plex songs. It’s a touching memoir in which 
he sifts through the jumble of a personal his- 
tory that has long been in the shad- 
ow of a fascinating and productive 
career. ( 


BOB DYLAN 
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When First I Went To Caledonia 


Traditional 
Arranged by 
Tony Cuffe 
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When First I went to Caledonia 

I got loading at Number Three 

And I got boarding at Donald Norman’s 
He had a daughter could make good tea 


And it was me and my brother Charlie 
The biggest shavers you e’er did see 
We're spearing eels in the month of April 
And starving slaves on Scataree 


I went to Norman’s for a pair of brochan 

A cake of soap and a pound of tea 

But Norman said that he would not give them 
Till fish got plenty on Scataree 


So I went over to their big harbour 

Just on purpose for to see the spray 

I spied a maiden from Boulardrie over 
She seemed to me like the Oueen of May 


Now if [had pen from Pennsylvania 
And if [had paper of purest wllite 
And if I had ink of the rosy morning 
A true love note unto you I'd write 


When First | Went To Caledonia (Trad 


He had a daug - ter 


But I wish I was on the deepest ocean 

As far from land as once I could be 

A sailing over the deepest ocean 

Where woman’s love would not trouble me 


I'd lay my head to a cask of brandy 

And it's a dandy I do declare 

For when I’m drinking ’'m seldom thinking 
How I can gain that young lady fair 


When first I went to Caledonia 
I got loading at Number Three 
And I got boarding at Donald Norman’s 
He had a daughter could make good tea 


The following are Tony Cuffe’s original notes: 
This song comes from Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia, with a rather misleading title. Caledonia in 
this case, refers not to Scotland, but to the 
Caledonia Coal Mines in Glace Bay, and Number 
Three is one of the pits. Scataree is a small island 
just off the coast of Cape Breton, now uninhabited 
except for a lighthouse keeper and Boulardrie is 
one of the more fertile farming areas. From the 
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make good tea. 


book Songs and Stories of Deep Cove, Cape 
Breton by Amby Thomas. (A pair of brochan is a 
pair of brogues). Greentrax Records released a 
compilation of Tony Cuffe’s music — Sae Will We 
Yet CDTRAX243 — in 2003. 


“Tony Cuffe 


The Scottish folk singer Dick Gaughan has said that for every thousand songwriters you needed a thousand interpreters. Otherwise, 
when the writer of the song dies the song dies along with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen interest in 
folk and roots music by printing score sheets to exemplary contemporary songs it considers written in a traditional style. This time 
around, however, we’ve actually transcribed a traditional song, although fairly contemporary judging by the narration. While this 
song has grown quite popular in recent years — most notably, through the singing of Norma Waterson — this version is taken from 
the late Tony Cuffe’s solo album, When First I Went To Caledonia, released on Iona Records in 1988. Tony used an open tuning on 
the original but we’ve put simple chords to it. So, as always, much thanks to John Minter for transcribing the notes and words. 
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With Kieran Kane, Kevin Welch and 
Fats Kaplin. ee has made 
the best record of his career” 

— John P. McLaughlan, The Province 


“One of the most ge new 
folk bands and albums of 2004.” 


— Barnes and Noble 


Sometimes compared to Ella and — 
Aretha, Ruthie Foster's songs are a 
remarkable hybrid of blues, gos 

roots and folk music ric 
honest spirituality and emotior 


“A surprisingly mature and 
terrific debut.” — Les Siemieniuk 
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